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ARTS 
and 


CRAFTS 


Adventuring in Nature 
An entire chapter in this booklet is 
devoted to nature in arts and handi 
crafts. 


Arts and Crafts Book List (P 42) 
An extensive listing of references 
classified by types of crafts 


Arts and Crafts Material (MP 150) 
Suggests many types of mediums 
used in craft work, giving descrip- 


tions and directions for use 


Arts and Crafts for the Recreation 
Leader, by Frank A. Staples 
Information about the types of arts 
and crafts projects suited to differ 
ent age levels is supplemented by 

illustrated directions for making a 

number of articles in the various 


classifications 

Craft Projects That Can Be Made With 
Inexpensive and Discarded Materials 
(P 73) 
A long list of suggested 
materials, and references for each 


crafts, 


craft. 

Finger Puppets (P 112) 
Construction of several types, 
and a puppet play. 


stage, 


Flying High a and Kite Tourna- 
ments (P 65 
Directions ds making several differ- 
ent kinds of kites. Includes tourna- 


ment rules and classifications. 


Get in There and Paint, and What 
About Water Colors? 
There's fun for the amateur in paint 
ing with oils or water colors. 


How to Make and Play a Shepherd Pipe 
Explicit directions and diagrams tell 
how to make this simple instrument 
that can be fashioned out of a piece 
of bamboo. The technique of play- 
ing is outlined 

Katchina Dolls and the Indian Give- 
away (P 12) ; 
Materials, tools and directions for 
making the dolls of the Hopi Indians. 


leader's Nature Guide, by Marie E 


Gaudette 
Contains specific craft projects. 


ao 


for Keereation Leaders 


Let's Make Things (P 115) 
A progressive party at which every- 
one has a chance to make amusing 
and interesting objects out of odds 
and ends. 


Make Your Own Games (P 124) 
How to make indoor and outdoor 
games out of cardboard and wood. 
Excellent for family fun. 


Make Your Own Puzzles (P 126) 
Easy to make and fun to solve. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Craft 
Supplies and Equipment (MP 238) 
Sources of supplies listed according 
to projects and materials. 


Masks——-Fun to Make and Wear (P 
107) 
Directions for making a ‘variety of 
masks from paper plates, flat paper, 
sacks, papier-mache; animai heads, 
fan masks, masks with wire eyes and 
life masks. 


Our Patriotic Holidays (P 152) 
Contains sections on crafts for im- 
portant holidays. 


Outline Guide in Arts and Crafts Ac- 
tivities at Different Age Levels (P 
97) yee 
Charted according ‘to age, subject 
media and objective emphasis. 


Planning for Success (P 66) 
How to organize and conduct hobby 
shows and art and craft exhibits. 


Plastics for the Beginner, by Frank A. 
Staples 
Detailed instructions with diagrams 
for making 23 projects. 


Rhythm Band Instruments (P 40) 
Directions for making simple instru- 
ments from easy-to-find materials. 


Simple Puppetry—Techniques for the 
Leader (P 96) 
No. 4 in ‘The Playground Series’ hie 
a manual describing the construction 
of many types of puppets and giving 
suggestions for introducing puppetry 
in the playground program. 


Water Color Painting is Fun, by Frank 
A. Staples 
Techniques and equipment for a new 
hobby. 
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Pets 


ia Wickly and, Hectwell 


with Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 


GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 
your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 
the many good reasons why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 
is ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh- 
ing down dust particles. 


LONG LASTING—Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 
effective for long periods. One application per season or 
year is usually sufficient. 
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EASILY APPLIED—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand- 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 
SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
minimizes dust annoyance and expense in near-by 
houses, stores, and laundries. 

Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration * Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Gulf Oi! Corporation » Gulf Refining Company 


19 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
without obligation 


Please send me a copy of the booklet 


Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust 
Name 


Title 


Address 





PORTER wo. 3s 


COMBINATION 


It’s a space saver! It’s a money-saver, too! 


Yes, here’s a Playground Combination Set that has been care- 
fully planned to solve the problem of limited space. Small 
playgrounds can install the Porter No. 38, and still provide 
a wide variety of healthful exercise and fun for the children. 
Look at all the apparatus this one unit affords! Two Stand- 
ard See-Saws, one Horizontal Bar, two Swings, a Pair of 
Flying Rings, one Trapeze, and one 16-ft. Porter Safety Slide 
—plus the sturdy 10-ft. steel frame that’s galvanized inside WRITE FOR THE NEWEST 
and out and held rigidly together for years and years with CATALOG OF PORTER 


Tested Malleable Iron fittings of exclusive Porter design. ENGINEERED 
The No. 38 Combination Set has price appeal, too. Write for 
the attractively low figure, and complete specifications. Im- 
mediate delivery! 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


THE J. oe CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive makers oF THE worto-Famous JUNGLEGYM™ CtIMBing | 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Affiliate Membership 
Affiliate the 
Recreation pen to all non 
profit 
whose function is wholly 


membershir National 
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private 
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provision or promotior { recreation serv 
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program 
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whose cooperation in the work 
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Board o rect 


ends of the natior recreatior 
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Active Associate Membership 

Active the 
National Recreation Association is open to 
all individuals who are actively engaged 
on a full-time or part-time employed basis 
or as volunteers in a nonprofit private or 


associate membership in 


public recreation organization and whose 
cooperation in the work of the association 
would, in the opinion of the association's 
Board of Directors, further the ends of the 


national recreation movement. 


Contributors 


The continuation of the work of the 
National Recreation Association from year 
to year is made possible by the splendid 
cooperation of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
generous contributions of thousands of sup 
porters of this movement to bring health, 
happiness and creative living to the boys 
and girls and the men and women of 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
your contribution direct to the association 





The National Recreation 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and n 
organization, established in 1906 a 


voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- 


ice of all recreation executives, le 


For further 


Executive Director, 


Association is a nation- 


onsectarian Civic 
nd supported by 


aders and agen 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy- 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


information regarding the association’s services and membership, please write to the 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Recreation and the Church 


Paul Moore, Jr. 


The work of the Church is to heal and to bring people to God. The Christian 
must use all the resources at his command to effect these ends, for it is the whole 
person who must be made whole and the total personality which must be brought 
to a total relationship with God. 

In the terminology of the Church, the first step in healing is repentance and 
forgiveness of sins; only after the guilt is washed away, the barriers with others 
and with self removed, and commerce with God resumed, may the sick mind- 
body renew its growth. This process is often unconscious and might be phrased 
differently if described by a psychiatrist or social worker; be that as it may, this 

is redemptive activity. On all levels of the life of a parish the redemptive activity is alive. The priest vis- 
its the sick, counsels the confused, gives absolution to the penitent, but above all helps to build a com 
munity which will have a redemptive vitality for all who enter it. Recreation is of the essence of such 
a community. A boy full of hostility because of the social conditions in which he lives comes to the 
church, Here he is accepted as a person. He joins in the recreation provided and, in the physical activ- 
ity of boxing or basketball, works off his hostility. He begins to again enter into constructive relation- 
ship with those around him. The barriers are broken, a cause for sin is partly removed, the work of 
creation in God’s continual building of our lives again resumes itself. The parish house is an instru- 
ment of healing. 

Let us look even more deeply into the meaning of Christian recreation. The whole spirit of joy which 
must characterize a true Christian community has recreation as one of its causes as well as one of its 
means of articulation. It is a spirit of affirmation, of freedom, of happiness, which issues forth from 
absolute faith. There is listening to music, casual conversation, handshaking, laughter, movement, 
noise, quiet, lending of things, working together, leaning on others, holding up of others, and again 
laughter. This is the recreative activity of love and it may even issue forth from pain. Whenever 
someone touches it, takes part in it, he begins to be made again, to be recreated, to be healed. 

The role of recreation in evangelism is more obvious but nonetheless important. Often there are chil- 
dren or even adults for whom there must be a step between the initial meeting with a member of the 
parish or the clergyman and their coming to church. A lively recreation program fills this need. Often 
a child does not remember what he learns in Sunday School; but if he remembers that the church is a 
place where he is loved and where he has a happy time, he is more likely to have a favorable view of 
religion as he grows up—and even if he does fall away from the life of the church in his adolescence 
and early manhood, he may through marriage be drawn back again to the place he loved so well when 
he was last a member of a domestic family situation. Once a person has become a church member he 


has not finished his growing, rather he has just begun to grow in the Christian life, he has just started 
the long journey to the Center of Reality, the Heavenly Father. For this reason, the Church is forever 
teaching, formally and informally, about the nature of God and the way to Him. Good recreation can 


teach us much about the nature of God. As one of our sem- 





inary professors once said, “God has a wonderful time 

just being God.” _ 

eae f : das THe REVEREND PauL Moore, 
Recreation finds its place in the religious life of the 


. : g Jr.. first vice-president of Na- 
world of today, as it finds itself in all aspects of a full and , : 


; tional Recreation Associa- 
human existence. ; ; . 
tion, is the pastor of Grace 


Church in Jersey City. 
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CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN THE YWC 
Require Bachelor's degree and expe 
as RECREATION—GROUF I 
Write to PERSONNEL SERVICES 
NATIONAL BOARD, YWCA 
New York 22, WN Y 
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600 Lexington Avenue, 
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CAMP LEHMAN 

1395 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C 
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COSTUMES -TO RENT 


CONVENTIONS « PARADES « PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS e PLAYS e OPERAS, ETC. 


VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 


Costumers + Est. 1852 + Send for Folder. 








CRAFT 
” CATALOG 


FRE 


120 PAGES...Complete 

Craft Supplies, Tools, De 

signs, Instruction Books 

from America’s Most Com 

plete Stock. Includes 

Leather Craft, Glove Mak 

ing, Lamp Shades, Metal Ka.) 
Tooling, Cork Craft, Latest 

Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Othe 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 





5626-R Telegraph Ave. @ Oakland 9, Calif. 


R. 


RYAN’S H. & 
PLAYGROUND 
DRY LINE MARKERS 
ACCLAIMED AT THE NCAA 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


*% Force Feed— 
Instant Shutoff— 
100 Ibs. capacity 


*% Easy to fill and 


operate 
Brushes or 
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SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


*% No 
Screens 


Send to Dept. R for book , ' j 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 





THE FLEXI SWING SEAT 
“A Safe Swing Seat’ 
ORDER TODAY 


$3.95 


F.O.B 
Factory 


CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 


P.O. 474 Highland Park, Ill 
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Church Recreation 


Sirs: 


| have always enjoyed RECREATION, 
hut | think I liked the articles of Bishop 
Bayne and Dr. Anderson, in the De- 
1952 than any 
others | have previously read. I wish 
| could have been at the Congress and 


ee mber issue, more 


heard those addresses. 
here at Highland we be- 
lieve in recreation as a very 


You see 
necessary 
part of the religious education program 
of the church. We have a recreation 
building which contains a large base- 
which we play 
ping-pong, billiards, cue roque, shuf- 
fleboard and other games; and we hope 


ment game room in 


soon to have two bowling alleys down 
there. On the main floor, we have a 
recreation hall big enough for roller 
skating and square dancing. This large 
room is also equipped with a very 
complete stage for dramatic produc- 
tions and pageants. We show movies 
Then there is a third floor 
room, which is really a sort 
zanine to the recreation hall, in which 
we will soon have small table games. 
checkers, chess, and a TV set. 

We are one of the all-too-few church- 
es that go in for recreation on such a 


here. too. 


of mez- 


large scale. I am enclosing a schedule 
of our fall and winter program. In ad- 
dition to the listed activities we have 
a basketball team entered in the local 
church league—and will have a midget 
baseball team next summer. 

Vernon W. Jounson, Director of 

Recreation, Highland Presbyterian 

Church, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


Sirs: 


In the past two years RECREATION 
magazine and many of the publications 
of the National Recreation 
have 


Association 
aid in my 
work as a recreation director at Saint 
Joseph’s Villa, a home for underpriv- 
ileged children. During the summer 
months | am employed on a full time 
basis at the Villa, and throughout the 
when my 


heen an enormous 


allows, l 
The me- 
dium of recreation in all forms plays 
an important part here in the readjust- 


schoolwork 
serve on a voluntary 


year, 


basis. 


ing of neglected children.’ When I 
started, I knew very little in the field 
of recreation: but your magazine and 
many pamphlets have brought me a 
long way. Each time, though, when I 
finish reading Recreation, I| realize 
how little I know and how much | 
have to learn. I could not possibly 
have got along without it. 

The main purpose of my letter is to 
inquire about an active associate mem- 
bership in your organization’ and more 
about the many you offer. 
While my life is to be spent in the 
priesthood, I believe that recreation 
plays a great role even in religion. 

Wituiam J. Firynn, Saint Andrews 

Seminary, Rochester, New York. 


services 


Sports for Juniors 
Sirs: 

May I take this opportunity to ex- 
press appreciation for the timely and 
scholarly report of the Committee on 
Highly Organized Competitive Sports 
and Athletics for Boys Under Twelve. 
recently released by National Recrea- 
tion Association. 

Mr. Mathewson and his entire com- 
mittee are to be congratulated. At a 
time when communities and recreation 
departments are being sought by vari- 
ous pressure groups and enthusiasts, 
each having a different theory or ac- 
tivity to promote, it is of great value 
to have at hand the very sound interim 
principles set forth by the committee 
and to know that the basic principles 
of sound recreation are receiving en- 
dorsements by such a_ representative 
group. 

ZELMA Caro Putcirer, General Su- 
Oakland Recreation De- 
partment, California. 


pert isor, 


@ This report was reprinted from the 
1952 issue of RECREATION. 


Ed. 


December 


December 1952 Issue 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on the December is- 
sue of RECREATION. It’s the best yet. 
We especially like the “Notes for the 
Administrator” and “People and 
Events.” “I Am a Professional Recrea- 
tion Leader.” by Lillian Schwertz, and 
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“Recreation in America Today,” by 
Mr. Prendergast, are most inspiring. 
Henry T. Swan, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Publicizing the Year’s Activities 
Sirs 

Following up your note about our 
page of newspaper advertising, in “Are 
You Progressive?” on page 546 of the 
February 1953 issue of ReEcREATION, | 
should like to give you further details. 
First off. we put one out each school 
year and period. It 
comes out as a full page in a Sunday 
paper the third in May for 
the vacation period and the last Sun- 
day of the for the 


school vear period, 


each vacation 


Saturday 


summer vacation 


The merchants and 
people listed on the bottom of the page 
After it has appeare | 
in the paper we obtain one hundred 
copies to distribute to the 
churches and public bulletin boards in 

the public health office. the 
Legion. Court House, Cham- 


professional 


pay tor the ad. 


schools. 


the library 
(American 
ber of ( 

Everybody benefits. 
gets the ad, orders for the printing of 
our one hundred copies, and a good 
The 


Sunday 


ommerce ofhe is 


The newspaper 


public merchants get 
their ad in the their 
names scattered all over town for many 
issociated with the recreation 


response. 


paper, 


months 

program. The people not only receive 
the information regarding the program 
but also the feeling that here are fifty 
of the leading 
in full support of the recreation pro- 
The recreation commission has 


business men in town 
gram. 
the warm feeling of the newspaper, the 
and the 
include on our chart. 


many merchants. associated 
services whom we 

\s you can see we have used psy- 
chology. public relations or just horse- 
wording of the chart. We 


recognize the good in commercial rec- 


sense in the 


reation and so advertise it. We recog- 
\ize the excellent service to public rec- 
eation which the public library gives, 
and we say so. We recognize the im- 
mense of the school. the church 
and the home and so put them in a 


value 


prominent spot. 
The whole 
only for the printing of the one hun- 


thing costs us. in money, 


dred copies—and that is ¢ heap because 
the type is already set up for the ad. 
Phe poster being displayed in so 
nany places in the community keeps 
that our 
available. The fact that we mention the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 4-H 
clubs. the library and all of the events 
sponsored by the service clubs makes 


eilizens aware services are 


our poster valuable. 
We really don’t attempt to outline 
our program in detail because it, like 
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that of any good recreation depart- 
ment, should be flexible and constantly 
changing. adding to and varying its ac- 
tivities. 

We are sincere in believing that this 
chart has been valuable in giving out 
information, valuable in its public re 
lations value with the other recreation- 
giving sources in our community. Co- 
operation is the theme of the whole 
idea. 

FRANK ANNEBERG, Superintendent of 

Recreation, Manhattan, Kansas. 

A Secretary Comments 
Sirs: 

I could not resist the temptation to 
answer your question “Any comments 
at the end of “Adults and 
Recreation” on page 15] of your Janu- 


on these? 


ary 1953 issue. 

Last September when | came to work 
as secretary-clerk for John R. Batch- 
elor, superintendent of the Coachella 
Valley Recreation. Park and Parkway 
District. | had only the faintest idea of 
what recreation meant. Since then. | 
have interested to the extent 
that | devour each of the publications 
which come into this office: and T am 


become 


sure that I will not always be content 
as just a secretary in this field. 
| agree with the statement that “we 


We have 


forgotten how to play and claim such 


are a nation of spectators.” 
excuses as “too tired” or “no time.” 

One point that is frequently over- 
looked is that in our present civiliza- 
tion, we have become so well organ- 
ized that it is usually quite true that 
we have little time for “play.” Home 
life has suffered to the extent that 
mother is off here, father off there and 
the children somewhere else. 

I firmly believe that whether the ac- 
tivity be organized recreation, church. 
school or that it should 
supplement, not take the place of, home 
life. I feel that activities which can be 
taken home and enjoyed by the whole 
family When you 
have tournaments, be sure to include 
father-son and mother-daughter dou- 
bles or have teams of relatives. Crafts 
should be stressed which use materials 


social only 


should be stressed. 


normally found in the home or in that 
particular locality and always impress 
on the child the importance of sharing 
a learned skill. especially with those at 
home. ... 

Without detracting from its present 
program, this theory could be applied 
to almost every activity of a recrea 
tion department. 

Once you have gained the interest 
of the adults through their children, 
to what you 


there is almost no limit 


could do in guiding family recreation. 


Mary E. Apams. Thermal. California. 


ts pREE! 


MY 14-PAGE BOOK ! 
STOP BEING CONFUSED 
ABOUT BINOCULARS! 


Binoculars are something you buy only 


\\ 


ae 


once in a lifetime. Know what you're 
buying before you invest. Investigate! 
a 
Pa 


33 FAMOUS BUSHNELL MODELS | 


‘17 ce 


High powers — in- 
cluding our ex 
tra-wide field 
“Rangemaster.” 
Precision optics. Featherlight 
Leather case incl. Easy pay plan. 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL! 
KNOW before you BUY! 
Name of Local Dealer on Request 


m Fill IN! MAIL TODAY! 


BUSHNELL BINOCULARS 
Dept. 611 , Pasadena 1, Calif. 
Kindly send me absolutely FREE 
a copy of your limited edition 
booklet: “How to Select Binocy 
lors | understand there is no 
obligetion whatsoever 


How To 
select 


BINOCULARS 


Nome 


' 
Address 


for the Gym! 


Physical Training Apparatus 


MEDART 


Telescopic Gym Seats 


MEDART 


Basketball Scoreboards 
And Backstops 


MEDART 


Steel Lockers & Lockerobes 


MEDART 
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PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


> THe 
STATES will address the annual meet 
ing and leadership mobilization of the 
board of directors of the United De- 
Fund, to be held at the Hotel 
Statler in Washington, on April sev- 
The National Asso 
ciation is one of the participating agen 
the UDF, 
sented at this meeting by Joseph Pren- 
dergast, Executive Director, and Ar- 
thur Williams, Assistant Executive Di 
Defense Related Activities 


for the association. 


fense 


enth. Recreation 


cies in and will be repre 


rector for 


> THE NEED FOR RECREATION DEPART- 
MENTS TO WEIGH CAREFULLY the liabil 
ity factor in every operation, is illus 
trated once again by a case, last sum 
mer, of drowning at a municipally 
owned swimming area. The victim was 
The heac h 
pervised and no negligence has been 
but the child’s 


brought suit against the city. 


a child of seven. was su- 


proven, parents have 


The Loe al 
recreation commission also has been 
called to task on the question of the 
safety of its other recreation facilities 

haseball 


Spring is 


broken swings, broken and 
softball backstops, and so on 
a good time for thorough, over-all 
checking, in preparation for your sum 
Are ther 


safety measures which you should take 


mer activities! additional 


under consideration ? 


> Errective June 30, the Controlled 
Materials Plan (C 14P) 


the National Production 


unde whi h 
\uthority has 
act ording 


Arthur 5S. 


limited recreation will end 
to an announcement by 
Fleming, acting director of the Office 
of Defense Administration. Until then 


recreation construction will be con- 
trolled by a directive issued December 
10, 1952. 


tion departments may self-authorize the 


Under this directive recrea- 


use of limited amounts of steel and 


copper. For details of quantities of 
material permitted per project, see De- 
lense Recreation Bulletin, January 20 


March 24, National 


\ssociation. 


> Two 


rRAINING 


and Recreation 
LEADERS’ 
held this 


(1) Southwestern Recrea- 


MORE RECREATION 
INSTITUTES to be 
spring, are: 
tion Leaders Laboratory, El Porvenir 
Ranch, Las Vegas, New Mexico, April 
29 to May 6, on music, crafts, program 
planning, folk games, dancing. Apply 
to Tiny Faye Jones, Associate State 
1-H Club Leader, 


State College, New Mexico; (2) Lead- 


ers Training Institute, Virginia, Min- 


Extension Service, 


nesota, June 9 to 12—sponsored by 
NRA district representative, Bob Hor- 
ney. Ten different communities in this 
critical defense area will share the cost 
of bringing to the area, Helen Daun- 
cey, NRA program specialist and Kath- 


erine F. Barker Memorial Secretary. 


> ENROLLMENT IN aDULT EDUCATION, 
under public school auspices, has taken 
a sharp leap forward, according to a 
study financed by the Ford Foundation. 
Enrollments in adult education classes, 
in town and city school systems, have 
risen to nearly 5,000,000, as compared 


with 1,750,000 in 1948. 


> POSSIBILITIES OF SECURING RELIEF 


FROM ADMISSION TAXES in the new tax 
bill which may be enacted during this 
session of Congress, are being explored 
by the National Recreation Association 
with treasury officials and members of 
the new Congress. In planning a spe- 
cific proposal to be submitted to Con- 
gress for its consideration a question- 
naire was sent to recreation and park 
executives by Joseph Prendergast, the 


executive director of the association. 


>» AMERICA’S FAVORITE SPORT reached 


a new high during the year ending 
June 30, 


17,127.896 anglers’ licenses, according 


1952 with the record sale of 


to a report supplied to the Sport Fish- 


ing Institute, Washington, D. C., by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 


Department of the Interior. This new 


figure represents an increase of 1,101,- 


197 licenses over the previous year. 


We Wish We Hadn't Said That 
In “People and Events,” 
February 1953 RECREATION: the state- 
ment about Dr. Doris W. Plewes. Dr. 


Plewes has not resigned her position as 


page 535, 


assistant national director of the Phy- 
sical Fitness Division, Department of 


National Health and Welfare, Canada. 


* * * + 


Box.” 


1953 issue: 


“In 
February 
The Portlarid Cement Association. It 
is 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 


for copies of their information sheet 


page 549, 
the address of 


“Suggestion 


on surface treatments for concrete 


floors. 
- a * x 
In “In-Service Training,” by Garrett 
G. Eppley, March 1953 issue, under 
listing of committee members: Robert 
Illi- 


nois: Ray Forsberg is also on the com- 


W. Everly’s address is Glencoe, 


mittee, address—Waterloo, Lowa. 





Positions Open 
For immediate positions in the 
United 


the American Red Cross (hospi- 


States or overseas, with 
tal recreation) or with U.S. Air- 
force or U.S. Army Special Ser- 
vices, communicate with Person- 
nel Bureau. National Recreation 
Association. 315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Opening for qualified leader, 


either man or woman, to pro- 
mote, develop and conduct a rec- 
reation program for older adults 
in Omaha, Nebraska. The project 
will be a combined operation of 
United 


Omaha and the Park and Recrea- 


Community Service of 
tion Department. Person who has 
had experience with elder citizens 
preferred. Salary around $5,000. 


Apply Personnel Bureau, NRA. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 
1953 


Inter-Session 


June 9 to 
June 26 


Main Summer 
Session 


June 29 to 
August 8 


Post-Session 


August 10 to 
August 28 


for 


More than 600 courses on both the 
graduate and undergraduate level 
included in total program. One to 
12 weeks of study. 


Specialized courses in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and 
recreation. One week courses in the 
coaching of athletic sports. 


Health Education 
June 9 to June 26. 


Workshop— 


Fees and living expenses moderate. 


Extensive program of indoor and 
outdoor extracurricular activities. 


further information address 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 103-C Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 





CHAMPIONS 
CHOOSE Sa 


Finest in The World 
for The Werld's 
Greatest Athletes 

















“7ée AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF GROUP WORKERS 


cordially invites 
RECREATION WORKERS 
to visit its booth at the 
National Conference of 
Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio 
May 31—June 5 


* INFORMATION SERVICE 
* PUBLICATIONS 
*%& WORKSHOP PARTICIPATION 


For further information about 
AAGW, write to 129 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, New York 
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OSBORN OFFERS YOU... 
BIG ILLUSTRATED SUPPLY FOLDER 


Shows many easy-to-make camp projects 
ready to put together, such as beautiful 
belts, bags, purses, cigarette cases and 
hundreds of other items 


“CAMP SPECIAL’’ MOCCASIN 


Genuine leather with composi- 
tion soles. All sizes for all ages. 
ideal for the beach, in the 
woods, along paths and for 
lounging. 

Per Pair—$3.25 

$3.00 in 6 pair lots 

$2.95 in 12 pair lots 

x 68-PAGE LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLY CATALOG — ONLY 25c 


Illustrates all types of moccasins and leather items of interest at 
SUgyymer mp. also modeling tools lacings netruction books for 


ca 
handicraft purposes, ete. No experience 1 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., 

223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

"lease rush () Free Illustrated Supply Folder () Idea 
yacked 68-page Leathercraft Supplies Catalog for which 


— 





SIX Player 
Nolthall 


@ Official softball rules are used with the following ex- 
ceptions: 

Players: There shall be only six players all of whom are 
infielders including pitcher, catcher, first baseman, second 
baseman, third baseman and short stop (no outfielders). 
Size of Diamond: For all junior girls, midget boys and 
girls, the diamond shall be 45 feet but for junior boys, 
senior boys and girls, the diamond shall be 55 feet. 

Side Retired: When all six batsmen have batted, the side 
will be declared retired regardless of the number of outs. 
However, if the 


Likewise, three outs will retire a side. 


sixth batter does not make the third out, any runs scored 


As Used in the Miami Beach Recreation Department 





during his time at bat and until the play on him has been 
completed, shall count. 

Balls and Strikes: All balls and strikes will be called as 
usual. 

Batted Balls: Any ball which goes past the infield shall en- 
title the batsman to only one base and all runners advance 
However, on an infield hit the batsman may 
An outfield hit 


will entitle the batsman to only one base. If in the judg- 


at own risk. 


advance as many bases as he can make. 


ment of the umpire the infielder has made an error, the 
batsman can advance only as far as third base at his own 
risk and in all cases the runner will advance at his own 
risk. The sixth or last batsman may be put out in the 
usual manner or may hit, but pitcher may not walk him. 
Caught Fly: 
foul, the batsman will be out. 


Any caught fly, infield or outfield, fair or 


Stealing: Runners may steal only one base at a time. The 
runner may advance only one base on any overthrow at 
any base. No stealing home will be allowed and players, 
therefore, may be either hit in or played on at third to 
score, 

Last Inning: Uf in the first half of the last inning the team 
at bat (visiting team) has a seven run lead over the home 
team, the game is over and the home team does not take its 


time at bat. 
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BUCKBO 


AND THE 


ONE METER 
STAND _ 
— 


The “BUCKBOARD” is the 
only aluminum spring- 
board on the market. It is 
constructed of uniform air 
craft aluminum extrusions 
and drawn tubes for |ift 
ing and long-lasting quali 
ties. 





NOW AVAILABLE... The Perfected 


The “BUCKBOARD” practically eliminates springboard maintenance. It's 
the only springboard ever designed to permit replacement of any of the 
integral units in event of accidental damage. 
type board—outlasts any other type board by YEARS! 


NORMAN BUCK MFG. CO. 


2332 EASTLAKE 


Official springboard for AAU and NCAA 
diving competition, and now in use in 
nearly every college and university 
where competitive diving meets are held 


The ONLY springboard that cre- 
ates uniform performance for 
light and heavy weight divers. 


Official springboard at Hel- 
sinki during 1952 Olympic 
Games. 


Divers report more height 
achieved; thus better form. 


St 


Out-performs any other 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively By: 


SEATTLE 2, WASHINGTON 
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What's a community without stores? These mothers are look- 
ing for bargains. There’s much one can learn in a village. 


A SmMirH MeMoriAL PLAYGROUNDS VILLAGE might be de- 
£ scribed as a village that isn’t there. Of course, the 
person who did describe it that way would be wrong, but 
ten minutes after Village is over for the day, there is no 
sign of it except for a couple of large empty rooms and a 
storage closet bulging with folding plywood houses, bank 
and postoflice, store counters, furnishings and quite an 
assortment of miscellaneous goods. These include cuts of 
meat in wood, very red and white and mouth-watering. 
though costly, milk bottles with the milk and cream firmly 
painted in and completely spill-proof, Included, too, are 
objects of art, and everything that comes in between—all 
creations of the villagers. 

\s a matter of fact, Village is only set up twice a week 
for an hour and a half period, but that isn’t all there is to 
it. It begins with children playing house together. 

The first village started when a little girl at our North 
ern Liberties Playground took some bricks that were left 
over from a repair job and built a wall to make herself 
“a house.” Then she gathered together several children 
small enough to be decile, because every home has to have 
children. She was. of course, the mother. 
they had literally 
nothing. You can't have a community without stores. A 


But this was a very destitute family 
couple of the boys thought they might start some, there- 


Mr. Bowers is the executive director of the Smith Memori- 


al Playgrounds and Playhouses, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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As conducted by the 

Smith Memorial Playgrounds 
of Philadelphia, this 
imaginative program has 
endured for some thirty years 
and has spread to other 
playgrounds. Why not try 


one of your own? 


A 
CHILDREN’S 


VILLAGE $ 


> 
Thacher N. Bowers ff 
iD aL 
~ » Aas - “- 


fore, because they knew how it should be done and “Girls 
are so dumb.” 

At this point a couple more families wanted to get into 
the act, and you couldn't tell which was the more insistent 

the littke mothers’ demands for a school so their children 
wouldn't be always tagging around after them, or the boys’ 
howls for things to sell in their stores. A school, industries, 
hank, hospital, civic government, including police and 
street cleaning departments, postoflice, restaurant, laundry, 
theater, and so on followed along as quickly as they could 
he established in answer to the demands of the citizens, and 
in answer to the desire of the many children to find some- 
thing they could do in Village. Boys, girls, small or small- 
er, leading citizens or drifters—we have them all in real 
life. so we have them all in Village life. 

We would like to make this point here, however: Village 





is not a replica of current adult life in the city in which 
the children live. They borrow ideas from this but they 
select and discard and try to think up better solutions. 
They fail a lot of the time, and then they try something 
else. 

So the village was started by the children, but don’t 
think for a moment that the Smith Memorial Playgrounds 
intends to act modest for that reason. We feel that we 
played a more important part for the very reason that we 
We did not intrude the 


adult point of view, but had rather restrained ourselves 


did operate from the side-lines 


and devoted our efforts to creating situations in which the 
children could work out their own ideas and build their 
own town. 

That is, we wanted them to be on their own, within lim- 
its. We wanted them to do the thinking; but we wanted 
them to end up eventually with sound practices. To illus- 
trate, the village hospital is so popular and so realistic that 
it must be a place for learning good practice in first aid, 
baby care, dietetics. Under these circumstances, a certain 
amount of information must be supplied by the staff of 
play leaders. 

Ail activity in our village involves a learning and grow- 
ing process, and we won't pretend that the play leaders do 
not view it as a teaching job. However, our thriving vil- 
lage has endured through thirty years, and spread to the 
other playgrounds of the system. 

Phe spark that was struck that first afternoon by a thir- 


teen-year-old girl was a very small one, and it has taken 
much thought and continual nurturing to get it burning 
with a bright light, and to keep it burning steadily through 
the years. Credit for this goes to Mrs. Phoebe Hall Valen- 
tine, former executive director. 

An average day in Village goes something like this: A 


girl nine to eleven years of age enters in the role of mother. 


She stops at the desk where she is registered for her home. 


If she comes regularly, she may have the same home week 
after week. If she comes occasionally, or arrives late, a 
home will be assigned to her. She either rents or buys her 
home (with play money, of course). Buying it means that 
it is hers for the current play season. 

Generally “mothers” arrive with their “children” in tow. 
They are their younger brothers and sisters, or neighbors’ 
children. Right now, at one of our centers, the mothers 
come in alone and are permitted to pick out their children 
from those in the kindergarten group. This is a very easy 
and neat arrangement but it lacks some of the reality that 
attaches to seeing the family groups trudging earnestly 
toward Village. 

However, this method is much better for the small chil- 
dren as they are continually under the protective super- 
vision of the regular kindergarten teachers, and are 
brought to the kindergarten and dismissed from there in 
the usual way. 

We mention this because it shows immediately that how 
the details of a village are worked out has to depend upon 
the circumstances, and things are not done jusi the same 
at any two of our centers. Nor is what we do today what 


we may be doing next year. 


12 


P * 
“Playing school” has ever been a popular childhood activ- 
ity. Soon the pupils will run home for a make-believe lunch. 


It is important to realize this because, if you try to push 
the villave into a set pattern, which isn’t a natural one, it 


surely voing io thrive. Many people try to pin us 
<actly what we do about various details. We 


We would have to 


down 
mean viien we say we don’t know. 
live through the situation with the children involved, be- 
fore we could come up with the answer. 

And we won't come up with the answer at all unless we 
are continually analyzing things in our minds and talking 
them over together. We accept the mothers taking their 
children from the kindergarten group just now, but we 
are aware that the thing is starting off with a more arti- 
ficial look and feel. We are watching to see whether the 
children’s imaginations can bridge this gap, and they can 
throw themselves into this make-believe life with the seri- 
ousness which marks children’s play when it is spontane- 
ous, 

The mothers are easily identified as they take up resi- 
dence in their homes because they wear long skirts—full 
cotton affairs slipped on over their dresses. The homes have 
reached the point of development where they have plywood 
fronts and sides. They have a door and windows, usually 
with curtains, and are furnished with table and chairs. 

Everything else must be purchased by the mother at the 
stores, so the first thing for her to do is to go to the bank 
and get her allowance. Each mother has $6.00 for a Vil- 
lage day. If she is prudent and is a regular resident, she 
will have a savings account, from which she may draw or 
not as she wishes. 

She will have to do a little budgeting because, from the 
$6.00 she receives, she must, in addition to furnishing her 
home, pay the rent, buy food, pay hospital charges if she 
takes the children there, pay for entertainment if the family 
indulges in this, perhaps buy something to satisfy their de- 
sire for beauty, or save for the future if she decides that is 


better. Entertaining is something she may want to do, and 
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she must allow for this. 

The mother does not have the children with her all day: 
they go to school when the school bell rings. They come 
home for a make-believe lunch, however; and with shop- 
ping and gossiping to be attended to and maybe a sick 
doll to be taken to the baby clinic, she is kept busy getting 
the house in order and lunch ready in time for the chil- 
dren’s return from school. 

Stores and school appeared at almost the same time in 
our first village. Stores are the most essential thing after 
homes—stores and the industries that supply them with 
merchandise. Industries, in the case of Village, are craft 
ind carpentry groups making such articles as cuts of meat, 
vegetabies and fruit, papier-maché dishes, decorated paper 
plates. household items such as table covers and napkins. 
pictures for the wall, vases and artificial flowers, furniture, 


and postcards, stamps and other postoflice material. 


the stores vary from the old Main Street type to the 


modern supermarket. There are an average of about seven 
stores--the meat market, grocery store, dairy, fruit and 
gift »». dry-goods store, hardware store and toy shop. 

ihen, in a village that has reached any degree of organi- 
zation. there is the warehouse. From here all goods are 
supplied to storekeepers at the beginning of each Village 
day. Storekeepers of course pay wholesale prices, upon 
which they base the retail prices. The latter must, however. 
be related to the amount the mothers have to spend, and 
so there is a little two-way pulling, but, after all, that’s 
business. 

There are at least two workers in each store and four 
in the warehouse: and they must be in their stores in suf- 
ficient time to have received their stock from the warehouse 
and have their stores set up and ready when Village opens. 

lhe storekeeper has to pay rent; or he may buy his 
store. He must also pay a village tax and the salary of his 
helper: and, of course, he pays for his merchandise. Profits 
are deposited to the store account in the bank. 

The bank is vital to Village life. It not only serves the 
merchants: but, as we have said, it is the place where the 
mothers get their allotment each day. So, you see, this is 
a spet ial kind of bank 
life 

lhe bank also serves as paymaster for the village govern- 


something greatly needed in real 


ment, dispersing wages to employees after a payroll has 
submitted by the mayor. During the war, they sold 
bonds at the bank. 


\s if they didn’t already have enough ideas, we make 


hee n 


saving 


things a little more hectic by taking the bankers each sea- 
son to visit the trust company that is trustee for the Smith 
kstate 
little more all agog than they were before. No wonder that 


The children always come home from this trip a 


the bank has always been a most going affair in our vil 


, 
lages, 


The banker’s job is one of the most responsible. 

The mayor may be important, or he may be something 
of a figurehead. He is an elected official, and who can tell 
whether a political campaign will end in a wise choice or 
not? Some campaigns get so hot that having them over 
seems a sufficient blessing. Incidentally, the mayor is fre- 
quently a girl, and this is, of course, owing to the simple 
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fact that there are more female voters than male. Still, you 
can't tell 
maybe the girls turn out to be not too strong feminists after 
all. 


The mayor does have considerable responsibility, for he 


if there is a really engaging boy candidate, 


collects the rents and taxes and has the supervision of the 
whole civic department, including the street cleaners and 
police. At times, and in some of our villages, the safety 
department has been very active, and there has been a busy 
police chief. At other times there have been very few 
V.S.P.’s (Village Safety Patrol), and the mayor has had 
direct supervision of them. 

The mayor is also the key figure in the Village Council, 
where problems are discussed and decisions made. The 
council determines the rate of pay for civic employees, and 
might be called the brain of Village. Here the thinking is 
done, or not done. 

The Town Meeting, with which some of the villages end, 


is another place where you have thought and discussion, 


Busy housewives compare purchases, the way of womankind. 
They must feed their families but make their budgets reach. 


and where ideas and wishes of the villagers are expressed. 
his is very stimulating, and puts the council on the spot: 
but decision still rests with the council. 

In one center the village ends with a radio broadcast 
from the Village Radio Station. There is a program of en- 
tertainment and the mayor and others have an opportunity 
to make announcements. This does bind the total village 
together, but of course the villagers don’t have a chance 
to answer back as in the Town Meeting. 

Just prior to this assembly, whatever form it takes, there 





is a signal which means that mothers are to collect all the 
articles in their homes and return them to the proper stores, 
and deposit at the bank any money they have left over. 
The storekeepers must see that the things brought in by 
the mothers get into the proper boxes and are returned to 
the warehouse. They too must make their deposits at the 
bank. 

We have described the essential village groups but there 


are many others that are possible, such as a restaurant. 


ae og 
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Each mother is allowed six dollars “play money” from the 
bank for a village day, and may maintain a savings account. 


museum, library, laundry, theater, planetarium, news- 
paper; and we always have some, if not all, of these in 
operation. 

Another very important factor is the preparation work 
done by the various groups or departments at times other 
than during the periods when Village is set up. Mothers, 
teachers, nurses, storekeepers, meet at least once prior to 
every village session, and the amount of craft and carpen- 
try work that is done, the rehearsals that are held, and so 
on, is limited by nothing but the children’s interest and the 
ability of the center director to schedule these groups. 

At Martin School Recreation Center we are right now 
experimenting with a permanent village set-up. We had, 
for the first time, sufficient available space, and this was 
something that had always been longed for as the ultimate 
in desirability. However, when it came to the point where 
it was actually possible, the staff expressed themselves as 
seeing both advantages and disadvantages. They wanted 
definitely to try this out, but with the idea that they were 


only committed to it for a limited time, until they could 
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see how the gains stacked up against the losses. 

Village is always in the process of changing. It moves in 
cycles, and every once in a while it happens that a group 
of children who have been the most imaginative, and have 
been leaders in this play activity, suddenly outgrow it at 
the same time, or possibly they move away, and then the 
village has to find new leaders. Perhaps it happens that the 
average age is lower for one'reason or another. Perhaps 
there isn’t anyone who is as civic minded or as much of 
a natural leader. It is hard sometimes to know exactly 
why, but some of the more highly organized village services 
and departments that were going strong the previous winter 
just don’t appear when the activity opens in the fall. Later 
on they will undoubtedly come back, but they can't be 
forced if Village is to be Village. 

When we think of what children get out of Village, we 
realize that, first of all, it has the advantage of having in it 
a place for children of all ages, of all types and degrees of 
ability. It gives them new experience and adventure in 
play situations that are real enough to be satisfying. 

It gives them the joy of creating and of self-expression, a 
chance to use their imaginations, to “play pretend,” and 
above all, the opportunity to exercise choice freely and 
really. 

Also, there comes to them, through experience, the reali- 
zation that one’s behavior must be such that it does not 
infringe upon the rights of others. And then slowly comes 
also, we hope, the happy knowledge that this need not be a 
frustration, but that cooperation is a rewarding experience 


to the individual as well as one of benefit to the group. 





Thatcher Bowers, who is responsible for this pro- 
gram, has announced to the Pennsyivania Recreation 
Society his willingness to help other nearby communi- 
ties establish children’s villages. 








= 
Money Makers 


Ways in which money can be made on the playground, 
for the purchase of new equipment, are suggested by 
Margie Maconey of Columbia, Missouri: 

Hold a carnival atthe end of the season and charge a 
smal fee for entrance to activities such as playlets, amateur 
talent shows, a miniature golf course (made by the chil- 
dren). 

An excellent puppet show theatre can be constructed 
from an electric icebox packing case, with a window (for 
stage) cut in the front and a door at the back. A _play- 
ground-made doll house can be placed in a downtown 
window two weeks before the carnival, and chances on it 
sold. It can be displayed at carnivals along with stuffed 
dolls which the children have made from factory reject 
sacks. The doll house, furniture,and dolls can keep an 


arts and crafts group busy all summer. 
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Keith Jennison 


A New Glove for Chris 


Hi FOURTEENTH BIRTHDAY was still two weeks away, 
but since he would be at camp then we decided to 
give him the new glove before he left home. He had told 
us a good deal about the glove he wanted, but he didn’t 
really think he was going to get it, even though the one he 
had was thin and torn. He had been discouraged by the 
price. So was | when the man at the sporting-goods store 
told me how much it was. The glove I had bought for 
Chris’s younger brother two years before was not a full-size 
major-league model, and I wasn’t quite prepared to have a 
basebal! glove cost almost as much as a suit did when the 
boy's mother and I were married. At fourteea Chris was a 
hig leaguer in spirit if not in body. While it was expensive 
to equip the spirit so magnificently, it was, I told myself, in 
the nature of an investment. 

“Oh gee.” he said when he opened the box. “A George 
Kell model just like | wanted. With lacing across the top 
of the fingers. Gee, thanks.” His face and voice conveyed 
his thanks more completely than his words, and the glove 
stayed on his hand for the next three hours, except during 
dinner. We had to draw the line somewhere. 

Chris and his brother Nick had a catch before dark, and 
after they had undressed I went into their bedroom. They 
were both in bed, with their baseball gloves on their hands. 

Nick looked at his own older glove with passionate loy- 
alty. “I wouldn’t trade this old glove for any new glove 
in the world.” he said. “All broken in and everything. 
pocket just in the right place.” 

“There isn’t a better glove than mine anywhere,” said 
Chris. 


He was looking at the box now. “Made in America,” he 


He brought the glove up to his face and nuzzled it. 


said. “My glove was made in America.” He laughed. “So 


Mr. JENNISON, production manager and editor with Viking 
Press, New York, is the author of five picture text books. 
Two additional titles are scheduled for release in 1953. 
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was I. 
“Baseball too. 
“You're pretty sound products,” I said. “Better turn off 


So was my brother.” Then, as an afterthought, 


All made in America.” 


the light and get some sleep.” 


I went out on the front porch and lit a cigarette. Made 
in America, I thought, and wondered how well the boys 
would discharge this responsibility. What a huge part of 
their lives baseball has been, | thought. With the world 
of the home and the world of school, baseball was really 
their third world and the one which, on a conscious level, 
they probably liked the best. This worried me a little and 
I began to think back to see if I could discover what effect 
the world of baseball was having on the boys. 

The games the boys played in were pick-up affairs in- 
volving a good deal of chauffering by the boys’ mother 
and some telephoning by myself informing parents that 
their wandering shortstop would be right home. Baseball, 
I realized, was the first unsupervised team game the boys 
played, the first social experience in which they had to 
submit to the discipline and authority of their contempor- 
aries. The rules they followed were not imposed by par- 
ents or teachers, but by themselves. Not that this prevented 
the rules from being argued or resented, but it did give 
them a hint that rules as such were more than restrictions 
created by an adult world to make children’s lives miser- 
able. -You couldn’t have a game without rules any more 
than you could have a school without rules. These first im- 
promptu games soon taught them a new word. Sport, or 
good sport. You didn’t cry or get mad when you struck 
out, dropped a fly ball or missed a grounder. You didn’t 
blame it on somebody else. 

I remember the time Chris told me how he always missed 
the ball when he was mad. “I just can’t hit it,” he said. 
“Have to learn to control my temper.” 

The boys were finding out other things which, now that 





I looked back, made me feel better about this particular 
world they were living in. They weren’t talking so loud 
and long about their occasional home runs or fielding feats. 
They began to appreciate the fact that a teammate’s run 
counted just as much as one of their own, and they were 
taking increasing pride in their sacrifice bunts on which 
others scored. The importance of teamwork was getting 
home to them. They were particularly happy over their 
increasing proficiency in executing a double play, in which 
they had to think and act at top speed, making sure that 
their performance was perfectly coordinated with that of a 
fellow player. They were learning to stand up under pres- 
sure, to give the best of which they were capable to the 
team effort. 

The older they got the harder they played and the oftener 
they came home after a game with bumps and bruises both 
physical and spiritual. Even living as far out in the coun- 
try as we did there were few cleared areas big enough for 
baseball games and those there were had an unusual num- 
ber of hazards in the shape of stones, stumps and bushes. 
The cuts and minor sprains didn’t bother them as much as 
the bad bounces for it seemed bitterly unfair to them to 
lose a game through no fault of their own. They tried 
changing fields but it didn’t help much and they gradually 
realized that both they and their opponents were going to 
get some pretty bad bounces no matter what field they 
played on, 

They began to keep their own batting and fielding av- 
erages (to the delight of their arithmetic teachers), thereby 





There~are two good reasons why your recreation 
program should include Dairy-Vend ice cream 
venders. 


1. The people who participate 
in and benefit from your recrea 
tion program will welcome this 
addition to the refreshment serv 
ice you now have. Ice cream 
not only makes rest periods more 
enjoyable, but provides basic 
food requirements which most 
vended products lack 


2. Profit possibilities, too, are 
inherent wherever Dairy-Vend 
machines ore placed. And what 
recreation program would not 
benefit by additional revenue? 


More Dairy-Vend machines have been sold than any 
other make. Write today for details on how easy 
you can arrange for this ice cream service. 


THE VENDO COMPANY 


7400 East 12th Street . Kansas City, Missouri 











beginning to understand that each day had its own quota 
of triumphs and defeats. 

This thought reminded me of the morning at breakfast 
when Chris was happily telling us of his good luck at bat 
the previous afternoon, and | thought I'd better remind 
him of one of baseball’s first precepts, in case he'd forgot- 
ten it. 

“Just remember,” I said, “that the hits you made yester- 
day never won today’s ball game.” He had been silent for 
a minute. “That’s a good rule,” he said. 

I noticed, too, a subtle change in their attitude toward 
winning. Of course they loved to win. But when they had 
played long enough to realize they couldn’t win them all, 
or perhaps even most of them, they came to feel that being 
a good ball player implies a lot more than simply being a 
winning one. 

Even though the boys do not wear uniforms when they 
play their games, now that | come to think about it I have 
never known them to appraise a friend in terms of his 
clothes, the kind of car or home his parents owned, or his 
race, color, or creed. This history of the game they know 
so well is illuminated with the names of players representing 
many racial and religious groups. What they want to know 
about a boy is what kind of ball player he is and what 
kind of teammate. 

The boys’ mether and I never had to redecorate the walls 
of their room; they took care of that themselves with pic- 
tures of players clipped from magazines and newspapers. 
One of the most prominently displayed pictures appeared 
the morning after the final game of the 1948 World Series. 
It shows Lou Boudreau, manager of the victorious Cleve- 
land Indians, implanting a jubilant kiss on the broad cheek 
of Larry Doby, his Negro centerfielder. The year before, 
Jackie Robinson, first Negro to play in the major leagues, 
had had a spectacularly successful first year with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Robinson and Doby helped settle one 
area for good and all on thousands of American play- 
grounds. The old cruel labels were dropped. A new boy 
was a potential Jackie Robinson, Phil Rizzuto, Ted Klus- 


zewski or Joe Ginsberg. 


I went into the living room where the boys’ mother was 
sitting. What had I been doing, she asked. 

“Thinking,” I said, “about baseball.” 

“You and the boys. That’s all you think about.” But she 
smiled as she said it, as befitted the mother of future stars. 

“Sometimes I wouldn’t mind if that were all I had to 
think about.” 

“Well, there is the real world,” she said, “and the trouble 
with baseball is that it’s not very much like the real world.” 

“No,” I said, “that’s the trouble with the real world, it 
isn’t enough like baseball.” 

The light was still on in the boys’ room, but they were 
asleep. Nick’s glove was on the floor, but Chris had put 
his back in the box and set it on the table beside his bed. 
His face was still turned toward it. I reached over to turn 
off the light. Good glove, I thought. Good game, too. 
Good boys. Made in America. 
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rf HE GENERAL OUTLINE of the 35th National Recreation 

Congress. to be held in Philadelphia. September 28 to 
October is fairly well worked out. Such early planning 
is always necessary for a meeting like the Congress which 
involves dozens of discussion meetings and general sessions 
and scores of program participants and consultants to serve 
the needs and interests of all the delegates from all the 
many and diverse organizations concerned with the pursuit 
ol happine ss. 

Invaluable help is rendered the Congress each year by 
several committees. These committees, composed of both 
lay and professional recreation leaders, constitute groups 
which make it their special business to give advice on 
matters of program, personnel and mechanics on behalf 
of the entire movement. But all who are interested may 
have a direct hand in helping plan the Congress by sending 
suggestions immediately to T. E. Rivers, Secretary. Na- 
tional Recreation Congress, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10, New York. 


Local Arrangements Committee 


Under the chairmanship of Robert Crawford, Philadel- 
phia’s Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, an active committee of Philadelphians is working 
on plans to show off their historic city on the occasion of 
this first National Recreation Congress ever to be held 
there. Philadelphia is inspired, both by its memorable and 
historic past and also by its recreation plans for the imme- 
diate future, to offer delegates to the Congress a look into 
the early days of our country and into the recreation fu- 
ture of Philadelphia. Philadelphia has shown most imme- 
diate and special interest in making certain that wives of 
Congress delegates are made to feel welcome. Specific 
plans to this end and for other Philadelphia features will be 


announced later. 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


The headquarters hotel gives every indication of being 
able to accommodate the Congress this year without there 
being any necessity of holding meetings outside the hotel. 
Meetings rooms are large, the commercial exhibit area is 
ample, and there is even going to be some space for educa- 
tional exhibits. Delegates interested in bringing materials 
for the educational exhibit section of the Congress should 
get in touch immediately with T. E. Rivers so that the 
necessary space can be reserved if possible. A hotel which 
has housed national political conventions will receive an- 
other test of its stamina and flexibility, but the Bellevue- 


Stratford seems to measure up. 
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... and the pursuit of Happiness” 


(Continued ) 


View, taken above the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


1953 National Advisory Committee 


The Rev. Maurice D. Bone, The Board of Education of the Pres 
byterian Church in the United States of America, Philadelphia 
Charles K 


Iinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Brightbill, Professor of Recreation, University of 


Theodore Brown, Senior Supervisor, Bureau of Recreation, Balti 
more, Maryland 
Mrs. Theresa 5S. 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Brungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation, 


G. E. Chew, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Personnel, 
Sun Oil Company, Marcus Hooks, Pennsylvania 

Robert W. Crawford, Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Recreation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Howard G. Danford, Director of Physical Education, The Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida 

D. B. Dyer, Assistant Superintendent in charge of Recreation and 
Adult Education, Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ben Evans, Director of Recreation, Seattle, Washington 

Mrs. George Gorton, Chairman, Recreation Commission, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


Alan Hofheimer, Chairman, Recreation Commission, Norfolk 

Miss Ruth McIntire, Extension Specialist in Recreation, Univer 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 

Frances A. Pitkin, Executive Director, State Planning Board, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Claude Robillard, Engineer-Superintendent, Department of Parks 
and Recreation, Montreal, Quebec 

Beverly S. Sheffield, Director, Austin Recreation Department, 
Austin, Texas 

Miss Violet Sieder, Community Chests and Councils, New York 

Miss Dorothy Taaffe, Recreation Supervisor, American Red Cross, 
U.S. Naval Hospital, St. Albans, New York 

Ben H. Thompson, Chief of Recreational Planning, National Park 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

W. Richmond Tracy, Secretary, Union County Park Commission, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Forrest W. Wakefield, Superintendent of Recreation, Council 
Bluffs, lowa 

Miss Mildred Wheeler, Supervisor of Activities, Recreation and 
Park Department, Montclair, New Jersey 





KNOW YOUR CHILDREN 


DLAY Is not merely healthy exercise and a process of developing motor 
skills but is an investment in social and emotional adjustment. The so- 
cial aspects of development require close and continual observation to 
detect signs of maturity level since this evidence is not as distinct as the 
increase of size generally associated with physical growth. However, a core 
or set of clues can be identified, in the social interactions displayed in play, 
which tend to cluster at various age levels. These clues or characteristics 
are helpful in child description, in the planning of program and can be 
guides to corrective action. They are useful as approximations of maturity 
levels and should, through understanding and recognition, serve as safe- 
guards against adult pressures beyond social abilities and readiness. 

The procedure of segregating characteristics of play into child-age periods 
is often misinterpreted and construed as rigid norms for children. This line 
of reasoning would indicate that everything is known about child develop- 
ment in play and that standards are fixed and final instead of experimental. 
Play development must be viewed as a continuous process resistant to close 
limitations and highly specific standards varying from one group to an- 
other. Behavior is recognized as extremely variable in each situation and 
in each child. 

It is with these concepts in mind that the following chart is offered as an 
experimental guide to promote greater understanding of the child and to 
stimulate additional observation directed toward future refinement of knowl- 


edge of the child at play. 


Mr. BILLetTT, Executive Head of Jacksontown School. Ohio, was formerly in 


charge of physical education, University School, Ohio State University. 
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GUIDE TO 








4-5 yea.s 





Dramatic social play—two or more chil- 
dren; adult life enacted; imaginary 
playmates used in absence of others. 


Bossy, domineering, assertive; does well 
alone, with one other child or in super- 
vised group; difficult to adjust to third 
child in play. 


Concerned with adult approval more 
than approval of peers. 


Boys and girls have similar interests; 
play and fight without sex conscious- 
ness; do not group by race or color but 
more by acceptable behavior; boys more 
quarrelsome than girls; conflict brief; 
no issue carried over to next day. At 
age four social development is well un- 
derway; few socially indifferent; desire 
for attention shown through stunts, call- 
ing out, or shyness and _ self-conscious- 
ness in behavior. 


Competition seen in winning prestige in 
games, achievement in school and 
trv ndship of others 


Individual play common; swings, slides, 
sand box, jungle gym, tricycle, balls, 
boxe s, and so on are nee ded. ype s of 
play: unoccupied no interest: onlook- 
er—watches before joining; parallel 
imitates others; associative—loaning 
and borrowing: cooperative—simple 
games with others. 


Anti-social conduct is means of trying 
out powers; more interested in sociali- 
zation than resistance: insists upon be- 
ing taken into activities of older sib- 
lings; seeks playmates even at risk of 
parental disfavor; wants to make own 
decisions. Four-year-okl period is one 
of moving on to consolidation; at five 
begins a relatively stable focus. 
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Play characteristics as observed in the play experience 
of children at University School, Ohio State University 


Ralph E. Billett 


MATURITY LEVELS THROUGH PLAY CHARACTERISTICS (SOCIAL ASPECTS ) 





6-7 vears 


8-9 years 


10-11 vears 








Interest 1 adventurous roles—Indian, 
soldiers, favorit hero, “make believe” 


animais in g 


Individualism dominant; pilav interests 
relatively short; frequent change of 
games necessary; friendship ties casual 
and shifting; seven-year-old ties more 
definite 


Necessity for adult approval continues; 
evidence seen of establishing indepen- 
dence from adults—trefusal to comply 
with ertain action labeled as “not 
fair.” 


Interests similar for both sexes; re- 
course to force in conflict is less evi- 
dent; child better able to work through 
problems; no regard for sex when force 
is used; girls appear more socially ma- 
ture in play relations, Teasing, punch- 
ing, and hitting others for fun of it is 
common; socially undesirable behavior 
subsides; group is able to identify 
proper action but has difficulty putting 
behavior into practice. Just reward and 
punishment important to child. 


Competition nderstood by the large 
majority of pupils; it differs at this 
level due to type { games played; 
many of the running games individual- 

> competition winning and | sing has 


very short significance: game _ results 
| by interest in next 


nphasizing speed and energy 
interested in learning new 
omplex games; game with 
d ight modification 

ice: six-year-old must 
vidual to group play; 
mes beyond ability 

seen in seven-year-old, 


ildren want as many 
regardless of others: 
articipate willingly in 
pressure not important 
home: high incidence 
sire for just reward and 
ld defends own rights; 
sm with ease: at seven 
ymparisons have their 





Imagination very vivid but imaginary 
play decreasing. 


Greater interest span; fewer games with 
longer interest; desire for group mem 
bership serves to force conformity to 
group standards. 


Tend to reject standards of home in 
favor of age-mates: increased desire for 
freedom from adult seen in hyper-criti 
cal attitude in branding adult action as 
“unfair.” 


Age of strong attachment for own sex; 
age of wrestling for boys; girls prefer 
less rigorous activities; some separation 
of sexes at these ages gives chance to 
satisfy these needs, 


Greater sense of group re sponsibility : 
children highly critical of each other 
at errors committed in play; less skilled 
bear the brunt of this criticism——boys 
greatest offenders. 


Results of team games become more 
important; identification with players of 
skill with greater chances of winning 
becomes more important 


Running games still popular; real in 
terest in practice and skill improve 
ment; team games modified to skill 
level of the group necessary; great sat 
isfaction in achievement. Greater aware 
ness of interdependence in groups and 
community; child resists parental pres 
sures in selecting playmates and friends 





Imaginative play slight 


Group consciousness stronger; behavior 
adjusted to be identified with group, 
peak of interest in a variety of play 
activities, 


Height of desire for peer approval; ap 
proval gaining methods differing with 
abilities and maturity of individual 


Prefer own sex; slapping, teasing and 
chasing or contrary action ts means of 
showing interest in opposite sex; boys 
pass through period of rudeness and 
roughness to all females. 


Greater consideration for others; rival 
ry between individuals and groups ma 
turing at various rates; critical in com 
petition, but more able to understand 
need for proper action 


Greater understanding and desire for 
winning in play; more highly skilled 
generally have greater difficulty in ac 
cepting loss than the less skilled; eriti 
cism by pupils of all levels of skill 
leveled at individual hindering chances 
of winning, 


(,reater interest in) team imes and 
greater demand to play games beyond 
ability desires influenced by seeing 
older children at play; demand for vig 
orous play persists pushing, running, 
and “horseplay” during team games are 
signs of lack of readiness for team play 
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PLAYGROUND 
PROJECTS 


Nature 

ATURE ACTIVITIES can be a part of 
\ your playground program, even if 
the playground happens to be treeless, 
grassless, or covered with artificial sur- 
facing. As long as there is something 
underfoot, insects crawl or fly over it: 
the sun is sometimes obscured by odd 
ly formed clouds, or it rains; there 
often are birds about even a city play 
drinking 


sparrows 


ground—such as a_ pigeon 


from the water fountain or 


grubbing for crumbs; there must be 


stores, parks or vacant lots some where 


nearby that warrant an exploration 
tour, 

What sorts of nature projects can be 
pursued indoors? Surely many of these 
can be transferred to the playground 
Children 


have pets that they'd love to bring for 


that is not a natural on 


trees, 
Apply 


some ingenuity in using everyday hap 


a day’s visit: most of them see 


somewhere, during the day 
penings and objects to arouse a “na 
ture interest” at the time they are no 


ticeable. Don’t wait for a “nature pe 
riod.” Help the children to open their 
eyes and see the things about them. In 
this way many can be helped to de 


velop a hobby that will last for the rest 
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of their lives. Weave your nature pro- 
gram into all of your activities. Keep 
your eyes open for interesting things. 
The few suggestions below may stimu- 


late ideas of your own: 


1 Tree Contest. One of the activities 
on the Irvington, New Jersey, play- 
grounds was a tree contest, the purpose 
of which was to discover the finest trees 
in Irvington, and to encourage greater 
interest in shade trees. 

The trees to be selected were limited 
to pin oak, elm, Norway maple, and 
the largest tree in the city. Only one 
tree could be entered in each class. 
Each contestant designated the tree he 
was entering, and its exact location, on 
a blank obtained from the playground 


leader. 


Bird Houses. 


feeding stations and bird houses leads 


The making of winter 


desire to know more about the 
habits of the 


Bird houses made by children 


birds who occupy the 
houses. 
can be installed on the playgrounds 
and in parks where the children may 
keep in touch with the birds they are 
befriending. 

Bird house building offers an activ- 


ity valuable not only as an outlet for 


the creative instinct but for the knowl- 
edge of birds which it develops. 

Construction. To make bird houses 
safe and comfortable for their occu- 
pants, certain principles of construc- 
tion and design must be observed. A 
well-built house should be durable, 
r2inproof, cool and readily accessible 
for cleaning. Wood is the best build- 
ing material. Metal should be avoided 
because it is a great conductor of heat. 
Weather 
strips of wood with the bark adhering 
to them all 


and 


boards, rustic cedar, and 


make excellent materials 


may easily be cut into proper 
lengths and nailed together. In the 
choice of wood an easily workable 
kind, such as cypress, pine or yellow 
poplar, is preferable. Sometimes ready 
made boxes of the proper size may be 
used with a little reinforcement. 

houses, en- 


In preparing wooden 


trance’ holes should be countersunk 
from the outside to exclude rain, small 
holes made in the middle of the floor 
for drainage, and a row of small holes 
bored just beneath the edges. Heads of 
nails and screws should be set rather 
deeply and covered with putty. Roofs 
should be made with sufficient pitch 
to shed water easily, the overhang in 
the average house being from two to 
three inches to protect the entrance 
holes from driving rain. 

When placed in trees, the houses 
should be painted a dull shade of green 
or gray; when mounted on a pole or 
placed in other exposed positions, white 
is the best color. 

House birds differ decidedly in their 
requirements for homes. Bluebirds and 
wrens, for example, are content to 
make the 


cans usable and keep them from be- 


build in tomato cans. To 
coming excessively hot, they should be 
covered with bark, one end being re- 
placed with a block of wood and an 
opening of the proper size made in one 
side of the can. A_ hollow limb or 


block of the 


form of a woodpecker’s nest is a popu- 


wood hollowed out in 


lar device. Gourds are made accept- 


able by cutting a hole of the proper 
size in one side, cleaning them out and 
drilling a small hole in the bottom to 


drain out any rain that may leak in. 


Judging a Contest. A bird house build- 
ing contest is an interesting playground 
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activity which may be done on the fol- 


lowing basis: practicability, 40 per 


cent; workmanship, 35 per cent; 


uniqueness and originality, 15 per 
cent; method of cleaning and ventilat- 
ing, LO per cent. 

In a number of cities awards have 
been offered on the basis of the fol- 


lowing points: 


1. The most natural and_ practical 


house for bird-life use. 
2. The 
3. The 
1. The 
> T he 
6. The 
7. The 
&. The 
9. The 


10. The best open house made. 


best house in workmanship. 
most artistic design. 

best combination house. 
most unique or odd house. 
hest-made house of sticks. 
best-made house of bark. 
best-made house of tin cans. 


best-made house of flat wood. 


The bird houses made by the chil- 
dren are frequently placed on exhibit 
in store windows and other central lo- 
cations before they are set up in parks 


and playgrounds. 


Prove It. 


players sit in a circle. The one start- 


This is a game in which 


ing the game says: “From where I am 
I can see a gray birch.” The next one 
“From where I am, I can see a 
The 


next player repeats all that the previ- 


says: 


gray birch and a black cherry.” 


ous players have said, in exactly the 
same order, and adds another tree or 


bird. 


on one 


It may be limited to what is seen 
birch tree. If 
doubts the statement she may challenge 
the speaker. 
take drops out of the 


gray anyone 


Anyone caught in a mis- 


game. 


Clubs 


tion department has, 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, the recrea 
at various times, 
sponsored clubs of Rangers and Ran- 
gerettes. These can be joined by any 
hoy or girl between the ages of ten 
and fifteen, on the playgrounds or at 
Each 
quired to have some older person serve 


They 


their objectives the arousing and main- 


the play centers. group is re- 


as Ranger Guide. have had as 


taining of interest in nature and out- 
of-door life: and they have sought to 
teach members the crafts and skills of 
the 


boy. farmer. They have been interested 


pioneer, woodsman, Indian, cow- 


in the preservation of wild life and 


natural resources. and in community 


service on projects along that line. No 
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set program is outlined for the clubs, 
each being free to work out with its 
Ranger Guide the type of projects in 
which members are particularly inter- 
ested. All programs have to have the 
approval of the public recreation com- 
mission, which provides a list of sug- 
gested projects, with ways and means 
of carrying them on. All projects have 
to be “active program,” rather than 
study. 


Vature Hunt. Divide group into teams, 
and give each team a list of nature ob- 
jects which can be found in the area. 
Each the 
list: and care should be taken not to 


team should receive same 
include anything that can be damaged 
by the collector. The winning team, of 
course, is the one which returns, on 
signal, with the largest number of the 
listed specimens. In addition, the win- 
ners can be asked to tell, briefly. what 


they know about each specimen. 


Low Organization Games* 


These are the active games that do 
not require a definite number of play- 
ers nor any court of specific size. They 
use a minimum of equipment and are 


adaptable to a wide range of ages. 


Hit Pin Baseball, This game, which is 
played on the Los Angeles playgrounds, 
and on many others as well, requires 
a diamond of any size—depending 
upon the space available and the age 
of the players. Make a circle of three 
feet radius for home base. and one foot 
square for the other bases. Stand an 
Indian club in the center of each base. 
Mark the pitcher's box as in indoor 
ball. 

The batter stands in front of the club 
on home base and tries to kic k a soccer 
ball. The pitcher uses an underhand 
throw and tries to knock down the club 
on home base before the batter has a 
chance to kick it. 
ceeds in knocking down the club, the 
Balls and_ strikes, 
and foul hits are the same as indoor 
baseball. If 
batter has a free kick. When the batter 
makes a fair kick he must try to make 


If the pitcher suc- 


batter is out. fair 


four balls are called the 


a complete circuit of the bases, running 
the 


them down. To put him out, the play- 


outside clubs and not knocking 


* See “Games on the Playground,” 


32, Recreation, April 1951 


page 


ers in the field must pass the ball to 
first, knock the pin over, to second, and 
so on. If the ball gets ahead of runner 
and the club ahead of him is knocked 
down with the ball, the runner is out. 
He is also out if he knocks down a 
club or runs inside any of the bases. 
Fox and Geese Dodge Ball.’ Ten to 
twenty participants may play. A large 
Half 


the players stand inside and half out- 


circle is drawn on the ground. 


side the circle. The outside players 
have a volley ball which they throw at 
the ones in the circle, aiming below 
the waist. The players in the circle line 
file 


around the waist of the player ahead. 


up in a single with their arms 
The object of the game is to hit the 
end player in the line. The leader of 
the line may use his hands to bat the 
ball away and his job is to turn and 
twist the line so that the end man is 
protected, This means he should face 
the ball as much as possible. When the 
end player is hit (below the waist only) 
he drops off. The game is played on 
a time limit basis and the object is to 
see which team has the longest line left 
at the end of two minutes or any pre- 
arranged time limit. At no time may 


the head and end of the line connect. 


Pandle Ball.* This is a new game for 
girls. Use the old ping pong paddles 
and take the handles off. 


they can be fitted onto the palm of the 


Fix them so 


hand, one on each hand. This game is 
played like hand ball. Use up against 
any wall and draw lines on the ground. 
The court is approximately twenty by 
twelve feet. 

Jump the Ball, * Children stand in line, 
one in back of the other. 
ball. 


ball against the wall, lets it bounce 


Use a baby 
The first one in line throws the 
before ove! it, and 


once jumping 


on down the line. (Each jumps with 
legs apart and lands on both feet.) 
Whenever the player touches the ball 
or fails to jump over it, she goes to 
the end of the line. (This game is very 
have seen 


simple, but we youngsters 


play it for an hour or more at a time.) 


Live 


Association. 


"From Active Wires (P 
98). National $.50. 

*From Good Games for the Summer Play- 
ground. Los Angeles Department of Recrea- 
tion and Parks bulletin. 


Games for 
Recreation 
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_— HOW you would feel if it were 
your child who had run in front of 
Or, think 


were the 


a passing car! how you 


would feel if you motorist! 
Practically all drivers feel they are cau- 
tious enough, but still, children who 
play in the streets are in danger In 
Seattle, something has been done and 
is still being done about it. 

It was at a spring luncheon of the 
Seattle pre-school council, in April, 
1929, that Miss Helen Reynolds, the 
childhood education for 


Seattle public schools, asked if this 


director of 


group could do something about the 
problem of children playing in the 
She had 
about the lovely play yard she had had 
child, 


fronted the group with the idea that it 


streets, been reminiscing 


as a when she suddenly con 
should find ways of keeping children 
in their own yards. 


Mrs. Kennedy 


spired that she conceived the idea of a 


Morris was so In 
backyard playground contest among 


the pre-school groups. Through a 
friend, she gained the support of the 
evening newspaper, which also donated 
a trophy cup for the school entering 
issued a 
Week. 


Other papers and radio stations gave 


The 


the most yards. The mayor 


proclamation for Playground 


much publicity. police depart 
Mrs. Ropennouse is a physical educa- 
Ballard 


Washington. 


tion and health instructor at 
Hieh School in Seattle. 


99 


~— 


— 


Irma Z. Rodenhouse 


ment, park department, PTA, district 
representatives of the National Recre- 
ation Association and of the Automo- 
bile Club gave active support to the 
project. Service clubs and stores do- 
nated prizes such as swings and sand- 


New 


York, Los Angeles and some twenty 


boxes. Letters were written to 
other large cities for information re- 
garding backyard playgrounds, and 
from answers to these came some very 
real, concrete help. Leading citizens 
composed the roster of judges. Thirty 
days after the initial luncheon the con- 
test closed. Three hundred yards had 
heen entered from fifteen pre-school 
groups. 

lhe next year the results were even 
more encouraging. The women worked 
hard, publicity was good, and the yards 
totaled 866. When the 


over, an inspection caravan followed 


contest was 
the all-city judges over the whole city. 
It was fun, and mothers knew where 
their children were playing. 

Police department statistics definite- 
ly indicated that lives have been saved. 
In the twelve years from 1921 to 1933 
166 traffic fatalities 


».935 traffic accident injuries to per- 


there were and 
sons under eighteen years of age. In 
the fourteen years from 1934 to 1948, 
fatalities numbered 104 and injuries 
3,000, showing a reduction of sixty- 
two deaths and 2,275 injuries. This, 
despite an increase in population of 


over forty per cent, and an even great- 


BACKYARD PLAYGROUND 


er increase in the number of automo- 
biles. 

Splendid cooperation was given by 
the papers and radio stations. One sta- 
fifteen-minute weekly 
the 
Another instigated the theme 


tion carried a 


program for contest for three 
months. 
song, “Stay in Your Own Backyard.” 
The PTA annual luncheon became the 
“kick-off” meeting for all local, section 
and (all 


from local PTA groups), PTA presi- 


district chairmen recruited 


dents, pre-school presidents, school 
principals and other interested persons. 
Other 


ested in the project, and 


communities became _inter- 
inquiries 
came so frequently that a booklet was 
issued by a fire insurance company for 
the pre-school division of the Seattle 
Council of PTA. This included a brief 
history, aids for the local chairmen, 
blueprint sketches of a sandbox and 
jungle gym, a list of the values of the 
project, rules, photostats of letters from 
the police department, Seattle public 
schools, the endorsement by the mayor, 
classes for judging, a sample of a judg- 
ing sheet and an entry blank. In 1935 
the booklet was reprinted and sent to 
United 


many cities 


States. 


throughout the 


The technique of handling the con- 
test went through certain modifications 
in classes, district divisions, awards, 
and finally sponsorship and objectives. 
In 1947, the Seattle Council of PTA 
took over the project and encouraged 
play areas and equipment for all age 
The 


changed to the Home Playground Sur- 


children and adults. name was 
vey and Contest. 

Interest in entering the contest was 
stimulated in many ways by the local 


PTA 
Models of play equipment 


chairmen, members of _ local 
froups. 


were constructed by the police depart- 
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CONTESTS 


nent and s hools, for display in store 
windows and at the schools. Tags were 
made of ribbon, paper, pipe cleaners 
and the like, according to the imagina- 
tion of the local committee, for every 
child who proclaimed at least one piece 
of outdoor equipment at home. Even- 
tually this was replaced by a standard 
home playground button. Local chair- 
men went to each room in their respec- 
tive schools, giving talks, plays, asking 
for pupil participation in writing stor- 
ies and making posters about play- 
ground space and equipment, and mak- 
ing available directions for building 
Motion pictures 


simple equipment. 


taken of children playing on winning 
equipment were shown to commercial 
clubs, pre-school groups, PTA dads’ 
night programs. Judges were in- 
structed to watch for practicability of 
equipment, safety, evidence of use, 
originality, flexibility for age groups, 
and whether or not other children from 
the neighborhood were permitted to 


With 


creasing number of yards brought into 


play in the yard. the ever-in- 
the survey, an all-time high of 10,596 
in 1948 9,603 


students alone in 1949, it was decided 


and from elementary 
that the junior and senior high schools 
should have a separate home recreation 
program. 

Although the stated purpose of the 
project is to “stimulate interest in home 
playgrounds by encouraging the build- 
ing of new play yards and improve- 
ment of present ones, to develop health, 
the 


these yards are greater. From the orig- 


character and safety,” values of 
inal objective of keeping the children 
off the streets, the project has grown 
to provide or encourage the following: 

1. Character development—children 


tend to play together more agreeably 


Neighborhood Playgrounds are 
Tucluded in Youngstown 


James P. Griffith 


BOUT TWENTY YEARS ago in Youngs- 
{ town, Ohio, Mr. John Chase, the ex- 
ecutive director of the Youngstown 
Pld4yground Association promoted the 
idea of backyard and neighborhood 


Much 


for two or three years but the idea was 


playgrounds. success resulted 
abandoned during the depression in 
the thirties. In 1950 Mr. Frank Tear, 
president of the Youngstown Play- 
ground Association suggested that the 
project be tried again—Mr. Tear had 
Mr. JAMes GriFFITH is a teacher at 
East High School in Youngstown, Ohio. 
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been the director in charge of the ear- 
The 
fore secured my services for this proj- 
ect 


The idea of backyard and neighbor- 


lier program. association there- 


hood playgrounds was more or less a 
new undertaking, after the start of 
twenty years ago, and a new approach 
had to be made. The first thing done 
was to get in touch with the Youngs- 
town Vindicator for publicity, and the 
newspaper gave the project prompt sup- 
port. A reporter was assigned to write 
special stories on the progress of the 


program. Each Sunday a feature ar- 


under supervision that is not obvious; 
they learn consideration for and shar- 
ing with others, fair play and sports- 
manship. 
2. Health 


own yards children have ample oppor- 


with equipment in their 


tunity to develop muscular and neuro- 
muscular coordination. Such activities 
tend to correct many postural defects, 
and play is in the fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

3. Family and social relationship 
children find one more reason for lov- 
ing their home surroundings and their 
parents, the family learns to play to- 
gether, a neighborhood and community 
spirit often arises, children participate 
in a community project by writing 
stories and making posters. 

1. Safety 


traflic accidents occurred during the 


statistics show that fewer 


years of high cooperation with this 
project. Children are less apt to have 
non-traflic accidents when under the 
watchful eye of an interested adult. 
5. Hobby development—families be- 
come interested in nature study, con- 
gardening, 


struction of equipment, 


sports and outdoor fireplace activities. 


aes 
" ae ‘ 
Winner of 1952 backyard contest. Local 
newspapers carried pictures each Sunday. 


7 + 3m "a ~j f 
fim 4 


ticle on the project was published 
along with a picture of the backyard 
playground of a selected contest en- 
trant. Along with the article was pub- 
lished an entry blank for those who 


wished to enter the contest. A timely 
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editorial was also published entitled 
“Small 


worthiness of the project. 


praising the 
Lo« al 


partment stores helped with window 


Playgrounds” 
de- 
and by entry 
contest. All 


displays distributing 
blanks three of 


Youngstown’s radio stations gave the 


for a 


the air at periods 


Much 


est was created) by this publicity 


project time on 


throughout the summer. inter 
However, we didn’t stop there. We 

| 
appealed to about a dozen civic organ 
for help 


organizations as the Junior 


izations endorsements and 
Such 
Chamber of Commerce, the CLO Coun 
the Chauffeurs 


Union, the Parent-Teacher ¢ 


ceil, and leamsters 


ouncil, the 
ALL 1 PIPE 


whi ble 
SMT SE 


Weld on Ring Y | 
For Cord rat 


list of equipment for backyard and 
neighborhood use. Cash prize awards 
were to be given to the winners of the 
Backyard Play- 
Neighborhood _ Play- 


donors 


two classifications: 


and 
The 


were the Youngstown Automobile Club, 


grounds, 
grounds prize money 
the CLO Council, and the Chauffeur’s 
and Teamsters Union. The contest ran 
from July 1 to August 15. Pictures of 
the winners appeared in the local press: 
and at a meeting sponsored by the 
Parent-Teachers Association the prize 
winners were awarded their cash prizes 
About 
the 


and given a certificate of merit. 


entries were listed in 


LO5( iP 


forty-five 


summer of 





Climbing bars and tent suggested by Youngstown Playground Association 


Safety Council. the 


Youngstown Automobile Club, the Vet 


Ye sungstown 


erans Council, the Southside Civic As- 
sociation and others gave their hearty 
approval and endorsement. 

Peoria, Illinois had promoted a sim 
ilar project and a copy of their book 
let, Backyard and Neighborhood Play- 
ground Contest, was sent to us for ideas. 
We published a similar booklet ex 
plaining the purpose of our project 
containing rules of the contest and a 


The project was again promoted this 


year with even greater success and 
more interest was shown as indicated 
by the number of new neighborhood 
play areas started. 

Parents’ committees were set up in 
areas where the need for playgrounds 
was most evident. They were encour- 
aged to make a start. The Playground 
\ssociation helped by cutting the 
grass, donating small equipment and 


furnishing them with a booklet. In one 


area—called the Dean Street Neighbor- 


hood Playground—a mother took up a 
small collection to start the project. 
Her husband made most of the equip- 
ment which now includes two sand 
boxes, four swings, a basketball back- 
board, two tether ball posts and washer 
cups. Dean Street won first prize this 
are using their prize 


summer and 


money to buy material for a sliding 


board. This play area is needed be- 
cause it is more than a mile from the 
nearest city playground and there are 
about forty children on the one block. 
Dean Street limits its children to those 
under twelve years of age, and the 
parents take turns as supervisors. The 
play area has as many as thirty-five 
children on it at one time—all for a 
cost of $25 to $30 for equipment. 
This summer at the close of the con- 
test, the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
gave over one of their luncheon meet- 
ing programs to the Playground Asso- 
ciation for presentation of awards. In- 
terest in the project had doubled and 
the number of contest entrants rose to 
ninety. Four or five new neighborhood 
playgrounds were started and many 
new backyard play areas developed. 
The manager of the play equipment de- 
partment of a local store told the writer 
that they had sold more play equip- 
ment this year than in the previous ten- 
year period. The Youngstown Play- 
ground Association is a Red Feather 
service and it is felt in Youngstown 
that much good has been done in this 
promotional work as a safety measure 
and as a beauty and recreation factor 


as well. 


INDIA’S CHILDREN’S GARDEN 


The National Recreation Association 
has received an annual report for the 
year 1951-52 from an organization in 
entitled “Balkan-ji-Bari.’ The 


name means “Children’s Garden,” and 


India 


the chief aim of the organization is to 
make children as happy as possible and 
to let them develop by themselves. As 
the report states it: 

“Balkan-ji-Bari brings children to 


gether, in their leisure time, for recre- 


ation. but it is based on the belief that 
recreation is a medium of education in 
the most liberal sense, and that how a 
child spends his leisure hours will be 
an important determinant of the man 
or woman he or she is to become. It is, 
therefore, a school of discipline, but 
the discipline is that of democracy. In 
life, the child is 


orders, at work and maybe at home, 


most of his under 


but Balkan-ji-Bari is his own affair. 


Boys and girls meet in these centres as 


often as possible—every day, if con- 


venient, or once a week at least—and 
arrange varied programmes. The Bari 
Section 
different 
places, here and in foreign countries, 
Thus the 


organization is national in its way of 


has also a_ Pen-Friendship 


which brings children of 


in contact with each other. 


working, but international in its out- 


look.” 
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Get More Out of Life 
With a MVbB) 


“If you don’t know how to play make it your business to learn. 


If you do know how, or as soon as you know how, take it seriously, 


do it regularly. Develop a hobby, an avocation, a recreational pro- 


gram. It is as important in the maintenance of good mental health 


as good food is to physical health. Don’t feel that you must justify 


your activity and don’t do it on the basis of self-improvement. If 


you can learn to have fun from it and gain satisfaction from it, it 


is more important for you and more beneficial to you in times of 


stress than under ordinary circumstances.”—William C. Men- 


ninger, M.D., in Emotional Reactions Created from the War. 


This 7s Fou Wt Lacks Jo We 





eeabip MacDOoNnaLp HAD A FARM,” 
() remember how it goes? It starts 
with one thing. adds others, but con- 
With me. 
like that. A 


one comes along from time to time, but 


tinues to retain the old ones. 


hobbie = have been new 

the old ones still retain much of their 

interest 
Looking 


my first hobby was music. 


call it 


back well over fifty 


if one could 


years. 
that. It started with the jew’s- 
I was given a very good one by 
I still have it. 
hour was made miserable for the fam- 
ily by the 


ver vet. 


harp 
an uncle And many an 
monotone of that instrument. 
once in a while I get it out 
and see what can be done with it. 

The next step was the flageolet or 


folks 


Then the harmonica. 


tin whistle. What patience my 
must have had! 
| wanted to play the violin, but couldn't 
sell the idea; so | banged on the piano. 
Mr. UnLer, retired after twenty-five 
years with the New Jersey department 
of education, is now a member of the 
school committee, Stockbridge, Mass. 
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William P. Uhler, Jr. 


Along in the high school days interest 
turned to the mandolin, the popular in- 
strument of that time—the sax had not 
yet arrived, That developed far enough 
so that finally I had a few pupils of 
my own. Then later, | did try the vio- 
lin and progressed far enough to play 
The 


real 


in a Sunday school orchestra. 


many instruments and the few 
players helped to hide the defects of 
the rest of us. We had more volume 
than quality but we did have some fun. 
The last attempt some fifteen or twenty 


That 


progressed to the point of giving the 


years was on the clarinet. 


ago 


player considerable satisfaction, but 
for some reason there were ho bids to 
join the Boston Symphony. 

Karly in life an interest in knots and 
rope developed. It has continued 
through the years and has given many 
satisfying hours of study, practice and 
knots 
knotting. There is much to be learned 
in this field 


As a youngster I always had a bow 


demonstration of and square 


and arrows. Fortunately. in those days 


when play activities were generally un- 
supervised, my bows were weak and 
poor. That kid stuff was no more arch- 
ery than a shooting gallery is real ri- 
flery. As an adult, for a period of 


many years—including the present 
archery has been a fascinating pastime 


Archers, like 


enthusiastic and we 


and study. fishermen, 


wax very admit 
among ourselves that when it comes to 
this subject, most of us are “nuts.” 

And of course general observation 
of nature.—birds, trees, plants—-and 
gardening and fishing have all made 
their contributions. 

“Art, what crimes are committed in 
thy name!” 


too. My 


of coloring post cards and pictures 


And | have been guilty 
first efforts were in the form 
bought at the five and dime store. | 
still card | 


That poor cow was certainly plastered. 


have the first ever tried, 
I even tried painting original pictures. 
One 


camel along the pyramids. My mother 


was a desert scene with a tiny 
asked me what the turtle was doing. 
That put a finish to that. 

Then not being able to paint my own 
natural 


scenes, photography was the 


outcome. The main interest here has 
been landscape with the emphasis on 
good composition. Here is a field with 
endless possibilities, and it still offers 
me a sirong challenge 

Then by chance | tried coloring my 
photographs with transparent oils. I 
had tried water colors and aniline dyes 
and did not like either; but the oils 
have worked out very well, and prints 
that are now completed seem good 
enough to give pleasure to others as 
well as myself. I even had one enlarge- 


ment in a local art exhibit. Just now 
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The big 
studied there 
Daily | 


I am in it to my ears. interest 
is clouds, and as they are 
is more and more to be seen. 
get new thrills observing cloud shapes 
and colors, and trying to reproduce 
them. 

Then crafts. 


most of them are among those I am 


There is a long list and 


going to try some time, when [| get a 


chance. Ceramics, leather, plastics 


wood working. They come first on the 


list, and one of these days. The 


beauty of it is. that while the old ones 


still give satisfaction, there are always 
new horizons 


Poetry 


new worlds to conquer. 
if one says much about it, 
he is thought queer, pixillated. So I 
write ‘em and file ’em and enjoy the 
process. Have been doing it for a long 
while. Some seemed good enough for 
publication and in fact have been pub- 


lished. Writing 


for publication has long been an old 


professional articles 


story. a part of my job, but the publi 


cation of a poem is something else 


igain 
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ore YOUR youngsters, on the 
playgrounds, in arts and crafts, by 
giving them projects which call for the 
List ful 


construction of meaningful o1 


objects, or which tie-in’ with othe: 


playground activities—such as making 
masks for Big Injun day, leaf prints 
for nature projects and the like. A¢ 
cording to Joseph Lee. to construct 
things is a part of growth and in these 
early years it is to make thir with 
one’s hands. 

The following projects are merely to 
start you in the planning of others 
Cardboard Cylinder Masks loday, 
masked animal dances . . . offer an 
rirls 


the y | 


excellent opportunity to boys and 
for interrelated activities. 

provide training in design, color, craft 
ability, nature lore, and nature obser 
The habits of 


a frog become much more tmportant 


vation. a chipmunk o1 
to the child who is to play the part of 
the 


ments, and making and wearing its 


animal by imitating its move 


mask. Many charming legends of the 


"See “Rec ipes for Fun,” S¢ ptember 1952 
RECREATION, 

*Many arts and crafts 
scribed in ihe pamphlets of the National Re 
reation Association. See inside 
front cover. 


projects are le 
listing on 

*Reprinted with permission from Fas) 
Crafts by Ellsworth Jaeger. The Macmillan 


Company, New York 1]. 1947. $2.25 
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Out of it all has come not only much 
personal satisfaction, but the realiza- 
that 


genius, a world-beater, to make hob- 


tion you do not have to be a 
bies worthwhile. Most of us are just 
ordinary folks with no special great 
talents. All too often our abilities. alas. 
are far less than our desires to create. 
But the effort is still worthwhile, even 
if the product turns out to be mediocre. 
It is the doing that counts. 

So ride your hobbies. Keep a well- 


filled stable of them, and ride ’em. 


“Relax with handcrafts—a wholesome, healthy hobby.” 
National Arts and Crafts Week, April 1-7 





vy 
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Indian and of natu; an be drama- 


tized with masks around the council 
fire or upon the school stage. 
The making of should be 


done in the simplest way possible, since 


this should he 


masks 
a craft where all may 
participate. Of all the various meth- 
ods of mask making, perhaps the card 
mask the best 


possible results with a minimum of ef- 


board cylinder offers 
fort and ability. 

In making the cardboard cylinder 
mask, a rectangular piece of cardboard 
is wrapped about the head to deter- 
mine the necessary size of the cylinder. 


\ symmetrical drawing of the animal 


head is then made upon the flat card- 
board and painted with opaque water 
colors. 

Beaks and noses are sometimes made 
separately and are fastened to the cyl- 
inder either by sewing or with Scotch 
The 


evlinder 


or adhesive tape. mask is then 
rolled the 


fastened together at the back. 


into form and 


Vut Shell Crafts * 
simple materials which may be at hand 


As the 


| hese require only 


or can be found in the woods. 


FRLT, BARA, 
ty LEATHER, 











title reveals, nut shells are a part of 
the Half shells of 


walnuts, butternuts, 


materials needed. 
hickory 


pieces of bark, leather or felt and small 


nuts or 


‘Reprinted with permission from Nature 
Crafts by Ellsworth Jaeger. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 11. 1947. $2.49. 
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safety pins are the materials necessary. 
In addition, inélude scissors and some 
glue or pitch. 

The drawings show the various de- 
signs that can be used. The outline of 
the animal is drawn upon the bark, 
leather or felt and then cut out with 
the scissors. Two holes are punched 
in the middle, one above the other and 
a small safety pin is inserted. A half 
walnut, hickory or butternut shell is 
then dipped into glue or pitch and held 
down firmly upon the bark or other 
material until it adheres. To fasten the 
shell more securely, bore a few holes 
it to the bark 


the rim and sew 


a few stitches. 


into 
with It can be used as 


a lapel ornament o1 necklace by thread- 


ing a looped thong through it. 


Tortoise and Hare Race Crafts offer 


the opportunity of making simple 


games related to story telling. 
The familiar Aesop fable of “The 
the Hare” is perhaps 


Tortoise and 


permission from Easy 
Jaeger. The Macmillan 


1947. $2.25 


Repr nted with 
Craits by } lisworth 


Company New York 11 


known to everyone. It relates how the 
hare, sure of his own speed, challenged 


the notoriously slow tortoise to a race. 


j 





) VISRATION OF CORD MOVES ANIMALS 











The hare started off but was soon so 
far ahead that he decided to rest. It 
was a warm day and he dropped off to 
sleep. After a while, the tortoise came 
along and passed him but the hare 
slept on. Just as the sun was setting, 
the hare awoke and ran as fast as he 
could, only to discover that the tortoise 
had crossed the finish line long before. 
Thus. the slow and steady often win 
the race. 

Both the hare and tortoise are cut 
from cardboard and strung with cords. 
In racing, one end of the cord is fas 
tened to a stake or other object, while 


the other end is held in the contest- 


Children's Collecting’ Hobbies 


ant’s hand. The string is slanted a bit 
and vibrated to move the animals. It 
makes quite an exciting party game as 
well as a craft opportunity. 
Free of Charge 
The October, 1952 issue of Family 
Circle carried an excellent article giv- 
ing instructions for simple clay work, 
“Clay Play.” by Julia Hamlin Duncan, 
ceramics instructor at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City. Reprints 
have been made of this, by the Pemco 
5001 


Baltimore 24, and have been offered 


Corporation, Kastern Avenue, 
free of charge to Recreation readers. 
In writing for a copy, therefore, be 
where you saw. this 


sure to mention 


notice. 


Scrap Materials 


The Dictionary of Discards by Frank 
M. Rich is a handy, spiral bound, check 
list of scrap items and projects which 
\ valuable 
addition to the craft leader’s library. 


New 


can be made from them. 


Published by Association Press. 


York. 1952. $3.50. 





rWO-YEAR SURVEY of 8,414 children’s 
A hobby clubs, recently completed by 
the American Hobby Federation, indi- 
cates that the collecting of seals and 
labels, not even in the top ten in the 
last survey, now ranks first, displacing 
stamp collecting, now in sixth place. 
A seal label collection consists of hun- 
dreds obtained from household items 
such as foods, cosmetics, clothing, and 
so on. They cost nothing. 

One collector was surprised to find 
that an old label from a Lydia Pinkham 
bottle could be sold for one hundred 
dollars, but for the most part trans- 
actions do not involve the coin of the 
realm 

Nine of the favorite hobbies are the 
collecting of autographs, insects, match 
box covers, miniatures. Only making 
model planes, wood craft, painting, 
and photography rank near collecting 
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National Collectors Week, April 8-15 


in interest. One disquieting note is 
the prevalence of the listing of throw- 
ing rocks at trains as a delightful 
hobby! 

Some of the recreation training spe- 
cialists of the National Recreation As- 
sociation, on the other hand, mention 
a current interest in the collecting of 
match box covers with pictures on 
them, rather than just printing, and 
the age-old interests in collecting na- 
ture specimens—bugs and butterflies, 
and marbles of unusual color and size. 
Frank 
crafts specialist adds, “In the field of 


Staples, association arts and 


crafts, most children do not consider 
this as a hobby. but as an activity. It 
becomes a hobby later in life as an out- 
growth of interest and activity in this 
field in childhood.” 


calls attention to the collecting of dolls 


Anne Livingston 


with emphasis on clothes, coins, cow- 


boy equipment, records, photographs 


of movie stars, plus autographs and 
shells. 

In regard to the latter, the National 
Geographic Magazine for last July car- 
Rutherford Platt, 
World Hori- 


new 


ried an article by 
“Shells Take You Over 
zons,” on shell collecting as a 
hobby. 

Why not follow through on some of 
these interests and help the youngsters 
to establish hobby groups as a part of 
letter 


Federation 


your playground program? A 
from the American Hobby 
says, “Since we published the results 
of the Federation's study of children’s 
hobby preferences, we have been de- 
luged with letters from educators, par- 
ents, directors of churches, community 
centers, children’s clubs, home econo- 
mists, asking questions pertaining to 


the new number one hobby, collecting 
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seals and labels. In an effort to answer 
all of these questions, we have written 
a special bulletin which we are offer- 
ing free to the public providing they 
send a self-addressed stamped enve lope 
to us.” 

The following suggestions 


printed from this bulletin 


How to Remove Labels from Packages 

This should be done with care. Start- 
ing at one corner, gently pull the label. 
If it is stuck and you may tear it, start 


at another corner. Use just enough 


warm water to dampen it and pull 
gently. It will then come off in perfect 
Labels 
on bottles can be removed only by us 


labels 


paste 


condition. Just take your time 
ing warm water. Dye in most 
After 
book. 


ment. so that later you can re 


will not run. removing 


label in your using rubber cc 
move the 
label from the page if you wish. White 
Packages 


only SOuTCE ot 


paste 1s also satisfactory 


and bottles are not the 
labels. 


bus lines. vacation resorts. cities 


Hotels, airlines, st iumship and 


states 


Judoor Gardeu 


will often supply labels if you will 


write or ask for them. 


How to Start a Collection 


Starting a seal and label collection 
Just look around the 


house for packages. On most packages 


is easy and fun. 
will be found at least one label. In a 
very short time a youngster will have 
a few of them. On the average, thirty 
packages of various kinds are brought 
into the home every week by Mother 
Dad. fruit cake. 


cosmetics, medicine bottles are a few 


and Candy boxes, 
of the sources for embossed metallic- 
foil Youngster should paste in 


his book only one label of a kind as 


Rule for ex- 


seals. 

part of his collection. 
change depends on how scarce a par- 
label is or how badly the col- 


Collector swapping 


ticular 
lector needs it. 
value depends on the individual collec 
One 1945 
labels. 


valuable 


tor and his individual needs. 
label may be L950 
Vetallic-foil 


because there are fewer 


worth six 
are more 


of these than 


seals 


of die-cut labels. Rate of exchange for 


one 1952 seal might be two or three 
1952 labels. 

First club meeting is an important 
one. Be sure to have some interesting 
labels to 


tell where and how to get seals and 


seals and show youngsters, 
labels, how to paste them into books 
and cards, how to classify them in cate- 
gories. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to American Hobby Federa- 
tion, 12 East 41st Street, New York 
17, New York. for seals and labels. We 
number to distribute 


have a limited 


free. Plan to have an exhibit as soon 
as possible. Exhibits are the greatest 
way to keep 
Plan to 


Encourage 


collectors’ enthusiasm 


high. exhibit at least once 


a month. youngsters to 


bring in their collections to each meet- 
ing. They like to show what they have 
collected, others like to see them. Have 
swap meetings. 

Youngsters like this hobby primarily 
because it is fun. But it has many edu- 
cational features, history and geogra- 
phy among them, which accounts for 


its approval by parents and educators. 


M. O. Hyde 





7. WAY your indoor garden grows 
will depend largely on the kind of 
soil you use. If you live in the city, 
you can buy small bags of soil, sand. 
and humus from your florist or depart 
ment store. If you dig soil from out 
doors use some from the woods or 
from a garden where healthy plants are 


Buy 


use for concrete. Seashore sand should 


growing. sand such as builders 


not be used’ because it would be too 
salty for most plants. 

To make good soil for indoor var- 
dens use one part soil, one part humus, 
which is decayed leaves, and one part 
sand. The humus and sand help to 


break up any clay which is in the soil 


Do 


> 
“0 


so that air can get into it and water 
can drain properly. 

Before putting soil into a pot or 
box, lay some broken pieces of flower 
pot or some pebbles in the bottom. If 
possible, put a layer of charcoal over 
this, add half 
inch of the top. 


then soil to within a 
Choose a sunny window sill for your 
indoor garden. Keep the soil moist but 
not soaking wet. If the soil cakes, pry 
it loose gently with a fork, being care- 
ful not to hurt the growing plant. 
Wash the leaves of your plants once 


a week by sprinkling water on them. 


This indoor rain will dust the leaves‘ 


so that they can grow better. 


National Gardening Week, April 16-23 


Butter Box Gardens 
Materials: Butter boxes about 5 inches 


by 2% inches by 21% inches or any 


will hold 


about 2 inches of soil; adhesive tape; 


heavily waxed cartons that 
seeds from lemon, grapefruit, orange. 
corn, beans, peas, or watermelon; soil 
and sand, humus and pebbles as de- 
scribed above. 

Directions: To prepare butter boxes 
cut away the top of the boxes and tape 


the corners with adhesive tape. If you 
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make them more attractive; 


cover them with aluminum foil. Punch 


wish to 


holes in the bottoms of the boxes and 
place them on flat plates. 

Fill 
Select the seeds you wish to plant and 
soak four kind in 


about twelve hours. Plant them using 


the boxes as directed above. 


of each water for 
a different box for eat h variety of 
seed. When the plants are two inches 
high pull out the weakest ones, so that 
room for one healthy 


there will be 


plant to grow. 


Sweet Potato Vine 
Vaterial: Sweet potato (ask your gro 
one that has not been coated 
keep it 
jar to fit potato so that 


cer tor 


with preservative to from 
sprouting}, 
only lower end is in water, or larger 
jar and toothpicks. 

Directions: Fill a jar with water and 
place a fresh sweet potato in it with 
the narrow end down. Only the lower 
half the 


jar is not small enough to support the 


stick several toothpicks in the 


should be in water. If vour 
potato, 
potato ind let them rest on the edges 
of the jar. Put the sweet potato garden 
in a warm, dark place until the roots 
Keep water at the 
Watch the 
varden daily to see if more water must 


be adde d. 


In about a week the stems will start. 


hegin to 


level at all 


oOTOW. 


proper times. 


You will know that they are stems be- 
cause they grow up instead of down. 
When this happens move the garden to 
place. A 
good place for a sweet potato vine so 
that 
sill. 


a sunny wall bracket is a 


it can trail down to the window 


Fern Ball Or Sedum Ball 


Vaterials: 
bullato ) 


(Davallia 


florist. or 


Creeping fern 


from woods or 


stonecrops (Sedum) from garden. or 
florist. loose moss, rotted leaves, thin 
wire 

Directions: Creeping fern is found in 
the deep woods forming a thick mat 
over a bare rock surface. Leaves are 
dark shining green and are delicately 
They 
Some people call this fern Squirrel’s 
Foot 


ing fern, use stonecrops (Sedum). 


curved. may be a foot long. 


If you can’t buy or find creep- 
Make a ball using soil in the center 
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and moss on the outside. Wrap thin 
wire around the ball in many direc- 
tions to hold it together. Cover the 
hall with plants. tucking roots into the 
soil. 

Hang this garden in a window and 
it will last many months. Keep it moist 
by soaking it twice a week in a pan 


of water. 
Bird Seed Garden 


Vaterials: Cake pan or bowl, sponges 
of any kind, several packets of bird 
seed, 

Directions: Dampen a sponge in a 
bowl or cake pan and sprinkle some 
bird seed from one package on it. 
Watch for different kinds of plants. 
Try other seeds from different pack 
the 


ages on separate sponges. Count 


number of different plants. 
A Farm in a Dish 


Vaterials: 
sand, charcoal, soil, stones, toothpicks, 


Large. low bowl or dish. 


glue, moss, evergreen sprig, toy cows 
or horses, aluminum foil, bean or cress 
seeds. 

layer of 


Put a one-inch 


sand in the bottom of a bowl, add a 


Directions: 


layer of charcoal, then add a _ three- 
Make rolling hills 
cover them with a lawn 
of the dish 


soil. 


inch layer of 
with soil and 


of moss. In one cornet 


away and insert a 


push the soil 
made from aluminum foil. This can 


be filled with water to make a pond 


Thess 


that can be edged with stones. In an- 
other corner plant an evergreen sprig 
to serve as a tree. Place small plastic 
animals in the field to graze beneath 
the tree. Fence them in with tooth- 
picks stuck in the soil to look like a 
picket fence. 
the 
Plant a 


seeds. 


Glue toothpicks across 
fence to extra 


little 


give it 


field of 


support. 


cress of bean 


A Garden From the Woods 


Vaterials: Sand, charcoal, soil from 


woods, plants from woods, flat cake 
pan. 


Directions: Gather soil and a green 


carpet of moss from the woods. Dig 
up some small woodland plants and lay 
with some of the soil 


them in a box 


that was around their roots. Prepare 
a cake pan for your woodland garden 
and soil as you 


with sand. charcoal, 


did for your farm in a dish. Arrange 
the woodland plants and keep moist. 
Now you have a piece of woods grow- 
ing on your window sill. You may be 
surprised to find new plants growing 
that were hidden in the 


from seeds 


soil, 
Chemical Garden 


Vaterials: Salt, laundry blueing. Mer- 


curochrome, ammonia, saucer, small 
pie es of brick or coke. 

Directions: Put bricks or small pieces 
of coke in a saucer. In a small bowl 
mix together four tablespoons of salt, 
the same amount of water and laundry 
Add a 
Pour 


coke. 


Place the saucer on a window sill where 


blueing, plus one of ammonia. 
few drops of Mercurochrome. 
this mixture over the bricks or 


it will not be moved. Don’t water it, 


just watch. 


Morning-Glory Vine 


Materials: 2-inch flower pot, 6-inch 
flower pot, sand, soil, humus, morning 
glory seeds. 
Directions: Scratch the hard coats of 
five morning-glory seeds with a file 
soak 
Plant them in a small pot near the sur- 
Move the healthiest 


larger pot when it is a month old. 


and them overnight in’ water. 


face. one to a 





Children’s 
$1.00. 


Reprinted from the McCall's 
Annual, Volume 1, Pg. 160 
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NE OF the nation’s number one pat 
() ticipation sports, roller skating, 
17,000,000 avid followers annually, has 
grown to this last 
At one time, the rink 


with 


figure in the ten 


years. operator 
was looked upon as someone liv ing a 
fading hope; but suddenly things be 


All at once the rinks 


weren't large enough for the many peo 


gan to happen. 


ple who wanted to roller skat 
Today there are 4.000 rinks flourish 


ing in the United States, and many 


“There will be need ot sports for the 


habits of the soul even at vears of 


PLATO 


Six 


ave 
pre. 


“Roller skating has grown up! Once 
referred to as a child’s game, the sport 
life 
during the past decade and now ranks 


Mil 


are 


has acquired new and glamour 
as a leading sport in this country. 
lions of Americans, old and young. 
enjoying this revival. They are skating 
regularly—but it is not the sport 
Grandfather knew.” 

Bos MARTIN 


in Roller Skating 


National Sports Week, April 24-30 


Many 


incorpo- 


others are under construction. 


interesting ideas are being 
the roller rinks. 


Watertown, South Dakota, for instance. 


rated into new In 
a rink that looks like a huge doughnut 
from the air recently opened to the 
public. It has underground passages 
to the street, along which can be found 
skate 
The rink floor itself is en- 


tirely deyoid of obstacles, and the cut- 


rest rooms, rooms, soda bars, 


and offices. 


out in the center keeps collision acci- 
dents to a minimum. 

In Belleville. Kansas, a 50 by 120 
foot rink has been built by thirty of 
The 


Champaign, Illinois, rink occupies the 


the most prominent citizens. 
second floor of a department store. In 
Jacksonville, Florida, where building 
costs are almost prohibitive for many 


rink 
feet 


industries, a 
17.000 


was 


of 


private new 


built covering square 

space. 

One of the advantages of this activ- 
is’ that it 


agers alone. It can be enjoyed by octo- 


ity isn’t restricted to teen- 


genarians, such as Pop Carter, eighty- 


Speaking of Sporte 


“While it is more fun to win than to 
lose, more fun to play well, to make 


shots and strokes correctly than in bad 


form 
win, nor is it really important to play 


well. It is only important to play.” 


Joun R. Tunis in Sports for Fun 


“Boyhood’s habit and love of games 


tends to persist through life and direct- 


ly to enrich social relations. 


relieving duty’s routine. From 


games we may carry a sense of value 
not only of sportiveness but of a richer 


quality that does much to mellow and 


it really is not vital whether we 


while 


such 


two-year-old exhibition skater, or to 
such as seventeen-month-old 
Bays, of White New 
skated before she 


Roller skating has also 


small fry 
Jackie 
York, 


could 


Plains, 
who almost 
walk. 
proved invaluable in therapeutic treat- 
ment. 

Seven out’ of ten people in the United 
skated at one time 
100.000, 


000 people in the United States can 


States have roller 
or another. This means that 
balance on rollers. 

The dance is most popular form of 
Waltz. fox-trot, two-step, 


and the tango are the most popular of 


rink skating. 


the dances. Speed skating is considered 
a lost art, and the rinks go in for a 
more graceful form—dance and figure 
skating. 

New York City Amateur Roller Rac- 
ing Championships are held on the 
Mall in Park October, 
sponsored by the New York Journal 
{merican and the New York Depart- 
ment of Parks. 


of a city-wide competition for boys 


Central every 


These are the climax 


and girls. 


dignify the inevitable rivalries of life. 
For this quality we have no abstract 
noun but we know pretty well what we 
mean in saying ‘he plays the game.’ ” 


Percy HuGHES 


“Joy in physical recreation may be a 
compound of many elements, including 
pleasure in the actual activity, relaxa- 
tion and change, pleasant surroundings, 
companionship, anticipation and mem- 
ory. There is satisfaction in doing 
well some physical thing.” 

Dr. DupLtey B. REED 
in Keep Fit and Like It 
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On the Low-Budget Playground 


x , general rule substitution is 
. frowned upon in the best circles, 
but on the playgrounds with low bud- 
vets it is a commendable trait. 
Che twin cities of Auburn and Lew- 
iston. Maine, which are separated by 
only a river, each with seven play- 
erounds were allowed but a part-time 
supervisor of arts and crafts. It was 
convenient for one man to service both 
recreation departments providing he 
divided 


seven playgrounds serviced 1.002 chil- 
a population of 23,137: 


his time equally. Auburn’s 


dren trom 
while Lewiston. with the same number 
of playgrounds had a population of 
13.000 with 1.900 children registered. 
My problem was to supply tools and 
materials to keep them busy with but a 
few dollars allowed for arts and crafts: 
so it was very evident that substitution 
Was a very necessary requirement. 

We made our own finger paints from 
the 
National Recreation Association’s Sum- 


mer Playground Notebook, 1951 issue. 


the very fine formula given in 


but found that finger paint paper was 


too expensive. We then tried out a 


number of heapet papers and discov- 


ered that a certain grade of “butcher's 


paper” had the right glossy surface and 
worked to perfection although it was a 
light cream instead of 
With this we could supply hundreds for 


than the 


color white. 


less money regular paper 
would supply dozens. 

Another substitute was a gesso for- 
mula which was no cheaper but a lot 
easier for the playground leader and 
run. In- 


as satisfactory in the long 


stead of mixing a gesso with whiting. 


Mr. Oscar G. HOLtT is the director of 
arts and crafts in the Recreation and 


Parks Department of Auburn, Maine. 
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Substitutions 
in Arts and Crafts 


glue, and so on, we used Tide detergent 
soap powder (one cup) with a half cup 
of Zippy plastic starch whipped it well 


with an egg beater and then covered 
jelly glasses, tin cans and cardboard 
plates (the papyrus type is best). We 
also cut circles from cardboard cartons 
and covered these to make coasters and 
wall placques. After this mixture dries, 
it is hard and can be colored with 
water colors or poster paints and shel 
lacked. When making doll furniture 
use this the kitchen 


simulate 


mixture on and 


bathroom pieces to white 
enamel furniture. 


We that 


modeling mixture was just 


a “play 


found sawdust and 


thing.” but by substituting wall paper 
paste for the flour we had a mixture 
that, when well dried. could be sawed. 
drilled, whittled, shel- 
lacked. This mixture could be used to 


fashion that 


painted and 


articles were permanent 
A favorite 
After 


sandpapering., coloring and finishing 


and could actually be used. 


was the modeling of ashtrays. 
with a good spar or plastic varnish they 
will give fine service in the home. Wa'l 
paper paste is less expensive than flour 
these days too 

In the old 
small pieces of thin plywood, clgat 
| but 


hoxes were just the thing, 
most cigar boxes are made of paper. 


days when we wanted 


today 


However, by using fine-toothed coping 
saws or the regular jeweler’s saws this 
heavy paper can be used for puzzles 
and other small cutouts. providing the 
furry edge is removed with a very fine 
sandpaper. After painting with poster 
paints, two coats of shellac should be 


used. 


Oscar G. Holt 


Another problem on all playgrounds 
\\ © made chee k- 
stock, 


painted the squares with poster paint 


was that of checkers. 


erboards from heavy carton 
and then applied a coat of shellac. A 
local shoe shop furnished scrap sole 
leather which we cut, with a one inch 
punch, into circles and dipped these 
Checkers 
are as hard as 
Thus 


we had thousands of checkers for the 


in red and black lacquer. 
made in this mannet 


wooden ones and will not break. 


price of a punch and two cans of 
lac quer. 

We finished our season with a mu 
sical pageant, “Children of America,” 
and the supervisor in charge called 
upon the arts and crafts department for 
props. One request was for a covered 
It had to be rubber tired, be- 

the ball 


were using it. and it had to roll easily 


wagon. 


cause of field on which we 


because a dozen “Indians” ten to four- 
teen years old had to‘wheel it in loaded 
with a dozen youngsters. Just try to 
find horse drawn’ vehicles in this mo 
torized age! Even Maine farmers use 


tractors and power machinery nowa 
days. The only thing we could find that 
met the above requirement was a ma- 
nure spreader-——so that was our substi 
tute covered wagon 

We fixed it up with 


arrows from the archery froup stick- 


a canvas top, 


ing from the sides, and with a large 
(water) barrel lashed to the rear, to 
hide the spreading gear, it made an ex- 
cellent prop. 

Yes, when it comes to stretching just 
so many dollars over so many weeks 
to keep so many children busy, substi- 


tution becomes a virtue. 
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The good sportsmanship learned in team play pre- 
pares player for social membership, builds citi- 
zens of the future. Game in Memphis, Tennessee. 








There is joy in swinging and climbing. These 
activities develop self-confidence as well as mus- 
cles. Above, Robinwood Totlot, Detroit, Michigan. 





and our playgrounds ar: 


Joseph Lee states that play is the servilgce | 








into the end he seeks. What is the nature 





“The ideal ends that play prescribes arffe t 





for which men and women in all ages have Jigla 
creation, rhythm; nurture, curiosity; hunffitin 


sources of our ideals.” 





Construction of something from sand marks a new e 
in life. The creative impulse is born. Serious buil 
ers at their work on a playground in Chicago, Illinoi 


‘a 





Curiosity leads to an in- 
terest in living things, and 
in the fostering of nature 
activities which can carry 
over into later years. Chil- 
dren in a day camp at 
Wichita, Kansas, engrossed 
in watching a turtle walk. 


Acquaintance with animals molds the instincts of 
care and service, awakens responsibility. Young 
miss proudly displays novel pet in Austin, Texas. 



















Imagination is the budding of new life; and 
all children go through the Big Injun age. Indian 
Chief Whirling Thunder and his tribe, Chicago. 


Rhythm and dancing go hand in hand, as on this 
Charleston, West Virginia, playground. Rhythm is 
an important enlargement of the child's world. 





arf@fe hunting grounds—for ideals. 


rviece of ideals. He says, “A child playing is absorbed 


ire of that end? 


arffe the ideals that dominate our later life, the ends 
ve Byladly died and been praised for doing so. Building, 
ut 


iting, fighting, citizenship,—these are the abiding 











ye 
uil 


Running and dodging games concentrate on results. 
d- The thing is to get away. This illustrates the pur- 
poseful character of play. Los Angeles, California. 
















Give creative opportunity 
to your children, and el- 
bow room. The things men 
make are started in this 
form of childhood play. 
Craft group in Mooresville, 
North Carolina, learning 
block printing with felt. 


















One has to fight for himself. A hard game, well 
fought, toughens the fibre of the player. Box 
hockey at a playground in Memphis, Tennessee. 
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HE GROWTH of cooperative action on 
Tes part of school and municipal au 
thorities in the acquisition, planning 
construction and maintenance of areas 
and facilities designed for school and 
community recreation use is a striking 
and significant development in recent 
vears. The removal of real and imag 
inary obstacles that for many years de 
terred such cooperation and the resolu 
tion of jurisdictional differences be 
tween school and city authorities rep 
resent a drastic and desirable advance 
in relationships and practice 

As Mr. Malcolm Kirkpatrick 


pointed out. “Traditionally our school. 


has 


park and playground sites have been 


purchased, developed and operated 


separately—and with little or no coor- 


dination. ... This procedure has been 


Mr. BuTLER ts director, Research De- 


partment, National Recreation {ss'n. 


Oo1-City Cooperation 


PART I 


\ study 


of the relationship of city planning to 


an extravagant duplication.” 
school plant planning, * involving an 
analysis of one hundred city plans pub- 
lished 1905 and 1933, more- 
ave! that cooperative 
little 


during this period. It 


between 
revealed such 
consideration 
that 


general volumes on city planning were 


planning received 


indicated 


but litthe concerned with schools or 


school plant planning, and that twenty- 
one of the one hundred city plans stud- 


ied failed to include any mention of 


schools. Ten of twenty-five books on 


city planning made no mention of 


schools and only five of sixty-five 


sé hool building surveys showed coop- 


eration between school and city plan- 


“The Park-School as a Functional Facil- 
ity,” Reereation, October 195]. 


The Relationship of City Planning to 
School Plant Planning by Russell A. Hoby, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
New York. 1935. 


In the Planning 
of Recreation Areas 


and Facilities 


ning authorities. 

Failure to provide adequately for 
community use in planning new school 
buildings, or to give recreation author- 
ities responsible for such use an op- 
portunity to review school plans, has 
proved a serious handicap to recrea- 
tion programs. “Buildings not planned 
for recreational use” was the only diffi- 
culty threatening cooperative use that 
1950 


was frequently reported in a 


study of school center operation in 
105 


this difficulty, therefore, promise more 


cities. Recent steps to correct 
satisfactory and effective use of schools 
for community recreation in the years 
ahead. 

Cooperative action follows no uni- 
form pattern, but has been achieved in 
various ways. Formal agreements en- 


dorsing the general principle of co- 


®The Use of Schools for Recreation, Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 1950. 
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Maude Armatage Elementary School and 
adjoining park. City plans include the co- 
operative use of properties such as these. 


contains the school building itself, the 
main approaches to the building, the 


Butler 


operation in the acquisition and im- 


provement of properties have been 


reached by school and city authorities 
in several cities. In others such agree- 
have related only 


ments to specific 


properties. Officially appointed coor- 
dinating committees in some cities re- 
view all proposals for new areas and 
facilities, and recommend to the re- 
spec tive authorities procedure that will 


Infor- 


mal arrangements whereby school and 


bring maximum benefit to all. 


recreation area plans are reviewed reg- 
ularly and in their early stages by rec- 
reation or school personnel, joint em- 
ployment of a landscape architect by 
the two departments and agreements 
for leasing school properties to the 
park department for development are 
other methods adopted for facilitating 
cooperative action. The following ex- 
amples of cooperation point the way 
to methods of achieving joint planning 


and action in other cities. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


[he desire to construct school build- 


ings that would serve as _ recreation 


centers for community groups present- 
ed financial and administrative difhicul- 
ties to the school and city authorities 
in Grand Rapids, as elsewhere. These 
been overcome how- 


difficulties have 


ever. and a valid set of agreements 
have been reached which are yielding 


They 


by the superintendent of parks as fol- 


heneficial results. are described 
lows: 


A specific 


being prepared by the city for each 


plan of development is 


school-recreation area, showing the ex- 
act layout and design of the area clear- 


ly defining the “school area” and “city 


area.” “School area” is the site where 


the school building is placed, and such 
developed areas as will principally be 
used for school purposes. Its extent 
is determined by negotiations between 
the representatives of the city and the 
schools and is decided upon for each 
The 


school. “school area” generally 


‘“The Park-School System in Grand Rap- 
ids. Michigan” by Frederick C. See, Parks 
and Rec November 1952. 


reation, 
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hard-surfaced wet-weather play areas, 
the kindergarten play and apparatus 
area, a portion of the play and appa- 
ratus area for the older children, some 
play field sections, and landscape fea- 
tures. 

The balance of the grounds is the 
“city area” and contains all the facili- 
ties and playfields which are principal- 
ly used by children and adults during 
A clear 


and concise definition of these areas is 


off-school hours and vacation. 


very important since it involves the 
expenditures incurred by the board and 
the city. These dividing lines are on 
paper only and do not under any cir- 
the 


sign of the grounds, nor are they vis 


cumstances influence overall de- 
ible in any way. 

The park-school agreement of the 
City of Grand Rapids states that the 
cost’ of development of the “school 
area” shall be the responsibility of the 
board of education and the cost of the 
development of the “city area” shall 
be borne by the city. It is evident by 
this arrangement that the board of ed- 
ucation is paying for facilities which 
to the school it 
self. while the city pays for installa- 


are beneficial mainly 


tions which mainly benefit the general 


public. 


Ownership and Maintenance 
of Land 


The ownership of land to be used for 
the park-school plan is divided into 
three categories, where: 

1. The board owns all! the land. 

2. The city 


adjacent to land owned by the board, 


owns the land directly 


and the land owned by the board con- 


tains the “minimum area” at a suit- 


able 


five acres for an elementary 


location. (A minimum area is 
s¢ hool.) 

3. The land upon which the program 
is to be conducted is owned by the city, 
or where the board owns adjacent land 
which does not contain the “minimum 
area.” 

Where category | exists, the school 
board leases to the city for a consider 
ation of $1.00 per annum the amount 
the 


reason 


above five 


The 


for this is to prevent the criticism that 


of acreage over and 


acres “minimum area. 


the city is spending capital money on 


George 





land to which it has no legal rights. 

Under category 2, both parties re- 
tain ownership rights to their respec- 
tive parcels. 


sells to 


the city 
the board sufficient land so it may ob- 
the 
of the land to be determined by an ap- 


Under category 3, 


tain the “minimum area,” value 
praiser mutually agreed upon. These 
types of ownership seem to be fair and 
equitable and have so far not resulted 
The 
lines of these parcels, whether leased 
the 
grounds and the previously mentioned 


in any disagreement. boundary 


or owned, are not visible on 
“school area” and “city area” are not 
the same as the leased or owned lands. 

Under the agreement the city repairs 
and maintains all areas outside of the 
building line with the exception of 
snow removal from school walks. The 
board of the 


city for the repalt and upkeep of the 


education compensates 
areas and facilities located within the 
“school ayea.” The amount is a pre 
determined sum paid annually and is 
based upon the estimated amount mu- 
tually agreed upon and may be changed 
from year to year. 

The 


trol of the board of education during 


“school area” is under the con- 
the hours the school is in session. Dur- 
ing all other hours, control of the area 
is under the city. 

This agreement, including the leases, 
is to endure for a twenty-year period 
unless changes in the city charter make 
it impossible, either for the board, o1 
the city, to incur obligations over so 
long a period, in which case it is to 
endure over such a period as is legally 


permissible. 


Joint Planning of 
School Buildings 


the 
hoard of education in Grand Rapids 


Under an increased tax tevy, 
intends to build eighteen new schools, 
practically all of which will be park- 
schools and several existing  s¢ hools 
will likewise be converted to the extent 
The 


work in very close cooperation with the 


that this is possible. architects 
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design office of the park department 
and the buildings are so designed that 
they will serve their dual purpose to 
the greatest advantage. 

The location of the structure on the 
site is so planned that the maximum 
use of playground and recreation fa 
cilities is obtained. The layout of the 
school is so designed that toilet facili 
ties, arts and crafts rooms. play lead 
ers’ rooms, park storage rooms and 
so forth 


the outside and in prope! relation to 


are directly accessible from 


avoids : duplication 


New York City 


ties at decreased per capita cost. 


the projected recreational facilities 
These special considerations add very 


little to the cost of new structures, but 


pay enormous dividends in the proper 


operation of the park-school 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Several examples of cooperation be- 
tween school and park authorities have 


been recorded in Minneapolis in re- 


cent years. In 1941, for example, the 


board of education prepared a plan 
for an athletic field for the new South- 
west High School, utilizing its block of 


Field. a 


city park, together with the interven- 


land to the east of Pershing 
ing street, and also a small strip at the 
east end of Pershing Field. This plan 
was agreed to by the park board which 


into an with the 


entered agreement 
board of education providing for the 


joint use of the athletic field and the 


360 


and 


Above, 


facilities of Pershing Field. The school 
board maintains the athletic field and 
the park 
Field, and each party grants to the 
other the 
long as that use does not conflict with 


board maintains Pershing 


free use of its facilities so 
the program use of each of the parties. 

In 1948 the two boards conferred 
with respect to plans for the coopera- 
iive development and use of adjoining 
school and park properties. A special 
committee appointed to study the pro- 


posal. which involved improvement of 


offers increased recreation opportuni- 
park playground at P.S. 20, Queens. 


a small park, closing a street between 
the park and the school and the re- 
designing of the school playground rec- 
ommended a plan ® which included the 
following: 

“The Board of Park Commissioners 
shall assume the cost of construction of 
all park areas plus school property 
between the center line of vacated Six- 
teenth Street and the cross-walk along 
the south side of the school building. 

“The Board of Education shall as- 
sume the cost of construction of the 
north of the 
This will consist of hard- 


area above-mentioned 
cross-walk., 
surfacing the playground on the Port- 
land Avenue side of the Madison 
School site. 

“In order to facilitate the develop- 


ment of the unit, it is deemed advis- 


Commissioners, Minutes 
1948. 


Park 
Meet ing, ( Jetober 20, 


Board of 
of Regular 


able that the above should be construct- 
ed concurrently. 

“The Board of Park Commissioners 
shall maintain the area as constructed 
by them, and the Board of Education 
shall likewise maintain the area devel- 
oped by them under this particular 
agreement. 

“As operation of this unit will be 
a continually changing factor, it is 
deemed advisable that this matter be 
determined by the executive staffs or 
their representatives.” 

Even more significant was the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted 
in 1948 as setting forth a policy as- 
suring cooperation between the two 
hoards on future projects: 

“WHerEAS, The Board of Education 
and the Board of Park Commissioners 
of the City of Minneapolis are both 
public bodies with different spheres of 
public service and separately govern 
their properties, and 

Wuereas, The accomplishment of 
such joint undertaking requires the 
concurrent adoption of a policy by each 
Board which would direct the staff of 
their department in their efforts to de- 
velop and operate such integrated units. 

Now. therefore. be it concurrently 
Resolved, That the following statement 
of policy shall govern the actions of 
the two departments in the execution 
of their plan of cooperation for joint 
planning and separate use of combined 


properties as follows: 


That the combined facilities are a 
single community asset, the op- 
eration of which should be so con- 
ducted as to provide maximum 
community benefits which can be 
derived through such joint use. 
The facilities are to be operated 
jointly or separately, in whole or 
in part, in accordance with detai!s 
as agreed upon by the executive 
staffs or 
keeping in mind that the foremost 


their representatives. 
function of such operation would 
be the expenditure of available 
public funds in such a way as to 
provide the greatest service to the 


community.” 


The latest example of the results of 


such cooperation is in the construction 


* Board of Park Commissioners, Minutes of 
Regular Meeting, October 20, 1948. 
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of the Maude Public Ele- 


mentary School. named in honor of a 


Armatage 


woman who served on the park board 
for thirty years and who was long an 
advocate of joint park-school planning. 
The school is the result of cooperative 
planning on the part of the park board. 
the board of education and community 
occupies about 


groups. The building 


four acres of a twenty-two acre site; 
the remainder is being developed by the 
recreation 


park board as an all-year 


area for use by all ages. The school 
provides a center for activities for all 
of the The 


library, which is a part of the city’s 


citizens the year round. 


library system. the gymnasium and the 


150-seat auditorium are located near 


the front entrance and parking area so 
meetings ind programs can concely - 
ably be held during school hours. The 
focal point of the school as a commu- 
nitv center. however, is a_ series of 
community rooms at ground level un- 
classroom this 


he shut off from the rest of 


det a wing Ber ause 
section Can 
the school, community groups can hold 
their programs while school is in ses- 
One large 


sion as well as after school. 


storeroom. which opens onto the play- 
on the lower level. has been 


park 


illustration. ) 


crounds 
reserved for board equipment. 


(See 


New York City, New York 


For years in New York City. 
the board of education provided its 


many 


own school playgrounds, while in the 
the park 


operated children’s play 


same general neighborhood 
department 
areas. Some ten years ago, however. 
the two departments agreed on a plan 
which would eliminate duplication and 
vive greater recreational opportunities 
for both the schools and the community 
at a decreased per capita cost. Owing 
to the savings effected. it was possible, 
in many cases, to provide much larger 
playgrounds attached to the schools 
than would have been possible had each 
department developed — independent 
playgrounds. 

In general, the pattern has been for 
the board of education to acquire the 
land and for the park department to 
develop it and provide for its main- 
tenance. The planning is done by the 
park department in close cooperation 
with the board of education so that the 
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school program of health education and 
recreation may be carried out during 
school hours. 

Each playground usually has a small 
fenced-off area, called a “Mothers” and 
Babies’ Playground,” which is not used 
by the schools, but is operated under 
All other 


yarts of the playground are reserved 
| plays 


park department leadership. 


during school hours for the exclusive 
use of the school. After school hours 
holidays and 


and on Saturdays and 


during vacation — periods, play- 
ground is open to the general public. 

The selection of locations for such 
jointly-operated playgrounds is made 
by agreement between the two depart- 
ments. The park department studies 
the board of education building pro- 
gram to determine which projects will 
afford opportunities to provide play- 
erounds that will not duplic ate present 
facilities. The board of education then 
approves the joint operation described 
above. 

There is no question that this plan 
has substantially increased the play- 
vround facilities of the city. both for 
the children in the schools and for the 
community at large. It is being accom- 
plished economi ally by avoiding du- 
plication and by obtaining greater util- 
Play- 


grounds serving both school and city 


ization of areas and _ facilities. 


have been completed at thirty-nine 
schools and a still larger program is 
contemplated for the future. (See il- 


lustration. ) 
Austin, Texas 

The public school system and the rec- 
reation department have long coop- 
erated in the use of facilities, but this 
relationship was crystallized in 1950 
by the adoption of the following reso- 
lution by the city council and the board 
of education: 

“WHEREAS, it is the purpose and pol- 
icy of the City of Austin through the 
Recreation Department to develop, op- 
erate and maintain community recre- 
ation facilities; 

WHEREAS, it is the policy of the Aus- 
tin Public Schools to develop, con- 
struct, maintain, and operate school 
plants offering facilities for commu- 
nity use: 

WHEREAS, it is recognized, both by 


educational and recreational agencies 


through the country, that the develop- 
ment of school plants and recreational 
areas for joint use is a sound practice; 

Wuereas, the City Plan Commission 
firmly believes in the policy of estab- 
lishing neighborhood playgrounds ad 
jacent to public school sites; 

WHEREAS, certain school facilities 
are now in use by the Recreation De 
partment; 

WHEREAS, recreation and education 
are closely parallel in many purposes, 
objectives, and programs; 

Whereas, the practice of establish 
ing s« hool plants and neighborhood 
playgrounds for joint use will effect 


a direct saving to the citizens of 
Austin: 

rherefore be it Resolved, That in the 
interest of better service and greater 
the 


committee of the staff personnel be 


economy to community, a joint 
tween the City of Austin and the Austin 
Public Schools be appointed and au- 
thorized to study ways and means, de 
velop and recommend plans and poli- 
cies for the establishment of school and 
recreational facilities and sites for joint 
use.” 

Since the adoption of the preceding 
the the 


have been buying property for joint 


resolution, schools and city 
development as elementary schools and 
playgrounds. Four areas have already 
been purchased and four others are 
in the process of being acquired. A de 
tailed statement of policy agreements 
to implement the resolution has been 
prepared and is being studied by the 


local authorities. 


From study “Planning Ahead for Recre 
ation in Austin” prepared for the Parks and 
Recreation Board by Beverly S. Shefheld, 
Director of Recreation, Austin, Texas 


This article will be continued in the 
Vay 1953 issue of RECREATION 
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This interesting question is answered by 
comments from outstanding leaders in 
the recreation leadership training field. 


The Question 


The happy moment arrived for Jack 
Jones, recreation major, student. 
new candidate for teaching. He stepped 
briskly up to the front door of the ele 
had 


assignment 


mentary school where he been 
summoned to his first 

Right behind him a large bus drove 
in to the school yard and one by 
each child got out, Jack paled He 


He did not 


one 
was surprised. expect to 
see this. 

One little girl was being lifted off 
the steps by the bus driver. He hand 
ed her two little crutches which she 
thrust expertly under her arms. She 
hobbled off in rapid rhythm. The next 
child was placed in a wheel chair. Two 
seconds later she was right behind her 
Other chil 
this one with a brace. 


They hobbled 


and limped, and made their way to the 


friend with the crutches. 
dren followed 
that one with his cane. 
and laughing. as 


hallway—chatting 


would any group of children, any 
where. 

Jack proceeded down the hallway. 
Hardly was he introduced to the prin 
cipal, before he explained that he had 
no knowledge whatsoever about handi 
capped children. The prin ipal pleaded 
with him. 

These children need 


“We 


“Please stay. 
so much help,” she said. have 


Miss LOEWENDAHL ts associate profes 
sor in the Department of Physical Ed 
ucation, and Dr. BILLIc is professor 
of physical rehabilitation, at Pepper- 


dine College, Los Angeles, California. 
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waited so long to get someone assigned 
especially to us. We are in desperate 
need of a recreation program and our 
classroom teachers and therapists are 
already loaded with a more than full 
schedule.” 

Jack wanted to help. The challenge 
was great. The need intense. With the 
assistance of a dictionary (to learn 
the names of the most common disabil- 
ities in a children’s atypical program). 
outside professional guidance, night 
reading, consultation, and just plain 
sweat, he proceeded, 

If there are to be any constructive 
suggestions to better meet this situa- 
tion and many others, in our nation 
today, those of us who are serving on 
the physical education staffs of college 
faculties must turn our critical eyes 
upon our institutions of teacher train- 
ing. What is happening, at the profes- 
sional level, to provide the training and 
our 


expel lence necessary to prepare 


young candidates to serve in these ca- 
pacities with adequacy ? 

The job of recreation leadership has 
grown with the need in the communi- 
ties. If we are sincere in our aim to 
provide recreation adapted to every age 
and every capacity, we are including in 
that concept every child, whether he is 
physically capable and in complete con- 
trol of his physical functions or only 
partially capable of physical movement. 

What is the record in our profes- 
sional training programs? How many 
curricula include recreation courses for 


the handicapped—training experience 


Harvey E. Billig 


with the handicapped—play programs 
especially designed for the disabled 
sports adapted for the special situa- 
tion—practical teaching and leadership 
in special schools, special playgrounds, 
and special programs for child and 
adult rehabilitation ? 

The fact that the demand for atten- 
tion to the disabled is ever growing 
nationally is brought to our awareness 
drives for 


by the continual national 


polio—cerebral palsy—rheumatic fever 

a few in the field of disabilities plag- 
uing our population today. 

To deal with these disabilities one 
has to understand them. No intelligent 
teaching-guidance of any kind, whether 
on the intellectual or emotional basis, 
can be effective if the recreation leader 
is totally ignorant of the disability with 
which he is dealing. What can he ex- 
pect of that child, what are the goals 
to be aimed for, what progress, if any, 
what motivation, and so on? 

In this era of high specialization, we 
expect our worker on any professional 
level, whether it is medical, mechani- 
cal, or economical, to have the partic- 
ular knowledge and special skills in the 
specific area in which he is called upon 
to do a job. The field of recreation 
can meet this challenge as well as the 
other professions, if it is aware of the 
need. 

In one large city center today we 
could place, immediately, over one 
dozen recreation trained majors with a 
special knowledge of recreation in re- 


habilitation and corrective procedures 
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Uh 


illenge? 


and Evelyn Loewendahl 


for growing youth—if we had candi- 
dates with the specific training. Until 
that irrives we are assigning 


“Jacks” to do the job. We salute Jack 


for his courage and ingenuity, but we 


moment 


appeal to the colleges and universities 
to give a better break to the children. 

Our appeal is to centers of learning 
to think in terms of progressive needs 
of the community—to become flexible 
enough to include and add the neces- 
sary courses to better prepare our rec- 
reation leaders to meet all situations 
in their specialty. 

The need for recreation in the re 
habilitation field is not only present on 
the growth and development level of 
childhood but on the adult level as well, 
with the increase of injury resulting 
from accident and war. If ever a need 
was plain, it is this one. Are we going 


to meet it? 





tendency on the part of 
institutions 
func 


ition positions and 


and 

1 secondary 

recre 
th unqualified people. 
in part is often due to 
nderstanding of qualifi 
creation spec and 
ire to define the po 


ialists 


have such questions 
been 
considerable 
it results in more in 


ges in sur 


the authors have 


creating 


1 the part of colle 
veving thei geographical sections for 
the job 


cialized 


possibilities in all areas, spe- 


and general; and, if the em 


ploying agencies will assume more of 
their rightful responsibility for mak- 
ing their needs known, and establish- 
relationships with the 
there will come many mutual 


SuTHERLAND, NRA. 
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Answers 


Recreation Training Experts Offer Comments 


@ It is a valid assumption that pub- 
licly supported recreation programs 
should be planned and conducted to 
meet the needs and interests of all of 
the people; and in this respect the ma- 
jor point of the authors of “Are We 
Meeting the Newer Challenge?” is well 
taken. Yet it does not follow that such 
programs and their leaders should, or 
can be expected to, meet all of the in- 
terests and needs of all of the people 
all of the time. One would hope, never- 
theless. that the needs and interests of 
the “exceptional” child, would receive 
careful and continuous attention by 
public agencies responsible for recrea- 
tion and education. 

Although the authors do not men- 
tion it, the case which they make for 
helping the physically handicapped 
should apply equally to the child whose 
“exceptional” status grows out of men- 
tal maladjustment, and there are many 
of the latter. 

As far as public recreation programs 
are concerned, it could be, and often 
is, argued that there is much to be 
gained in not isolating the exceptional 
child from the remainder of the group 

something which is not uncommon 
in the process of trying to give special 
attention to the handicapped youngster. 
This is not to deny, however, the fea- 
sibility and wisdom of leaders being 
able to recognize and understand the 
special problems involved. 

Without question, experience shows 
that recreation for the ill, injured and 
disabled, cannot be successfully accom- 
plished in the absence of the leader 
having at least a reasonable amount of 
knowledge of the participant’s needs 
and capabilities, as well as of his in- 
terests. This information, coupled with 
a basic knowledge of the physical and 
psychological factors 
gether with certain skills related to re- 
habilitation, are what make it possible 
for the leader to work successfully with 
the folks he hopes to help return to 
normal living. 

The major question 
thors leave unanswered 
ation leaders who are expected to serve 
the entire community may receive this 
specialized training in view of the prep- 
aration which is required just to make 
them recreation leaders. Maybe this is 
an appropriate subject for another ar- 
ticle! 

Cuaries K. Bricureitt, Professor 

of Recreation, University of Illinois. 


involved, lo- 


which the au- 
is how recre- 


@ The article “Are We Meeting the 
Newer Challenge?” is of special inter- 
est to those of us who are in the train- 
ing field. 

Though it indicates that there is a 
great need for trained 
qualified to work with handicapped 
people, | question whether the training 


persons and 


centers have been made aware of this 
need, We have provided one full time 
recreation director for a camp for ecar- 
diac children, and two summer diree- 
tors for a camp for cripped children. 
We have had no other requests for such 
leadership. 

To receive training for this specific 
area of work requires special courses 
in addition to the regular recreation 
curriculum, plus an internship in which 
the trainee works with the type of han- 
dicapped people he will be expected to 
work with while employed. | say “type” 
because one cannot group all handi- 
capped people into one category. Each 
type needs special training and under 
standing. This area of recreation lead 
ership appeals to only a very limited 
number of students. Departments of 
recreation in our universities find dif 
ficulty in justifying the offering of a 
course for so few students. Several of 
our regular recreation courses should 
prove valuable to persons who plan to 
enter this area of leadership, but they 
do not provide all of the training neces 
sary for such leadership. Perhaps the 
demand for these leaders 
university 
area. Among the students being trained 


may cause 


some to specialize in this 
in hospital recreation by some of our 
universities, there 
dents fairly well trained for work with 


may be some stu 
handicapped people. 

The authors of the article imply that 
the principal of the school employed 
the recreation leader first in 
forming him that he would be expected 
to work with handic apped children. | 


without 


cannot imagine any quaiified school 
principal employing anyone on this 
It would be very to the 
leader. The authors refer to college 


physical education departments as the 


basis. unfair 


potential training centers for training 
recreation whereas it is the 
function of the recreation staff of the 
university, and not the physical educa- 
tion staff, to train persons for the rec- 
In their reference 


leaders: 


reation profession. 
to program, they adapted 
sports program. Recreation for any 
group should not be limited to sports, 


stress the 
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but should be much broader. Crafts, 
art, music, hobbies, drama. nature in 
terests, table games and other such a 
tivities are all recreation interests. 
The authors are to 
for bringing this challenge to us in the 
training field. It indicates that we have 


bye commended 


scratched the surface in our in 
the public 


only 
lerpretation of recreation to 
and in providing training for all recre 
ation situations. 
Garrett G. Epeptey. Chairman, De 
partment o} Recreation, Indiana Uni 
versuly. 


@ In the first place, | feel that there 
are two separate problems presented 
in this article: (1) recreation education 
and (2) 
the handicapped. 
Concerning the first 
have done little for all people 
tion for leisure-time activities on every 
level of education 
school to college has been a haphazard 
undertaking, which, if we can judge 
from the number of people who par- 
has 


recreation opportunities for 
problem. we 
Kduca 


from elementary 


ticipate only by being spectators, 
failed completely. From the stand 
point of training, the college « 
any number of people to do recreation 
education in the schools, but at this 
time, schools do not yet recognize that 
This 


com 


an train 


there is a need for such a person. 
phase of education generally is 
pletely unorganized. At the present 
time, suggestions for organizations are 
tentative primarily because the neces 
sary research and experimental plans 
have not been developed widely enough 
to give validity to any one method. 

Considering this lack in the general 
recreation education field it seems com 
pletely unrealistic to expect the special 
ized field of recreation education for 
the handicapped to receive particular 
attention. 

The one bright spot in 
I think, may be found in the private 
voluntary agencies that are undertak 
ing work of this kind. In these agen 
cies for the blind, the deaf, the crip- 
pled, those with cerebral palsy or dia- 
betes, special programs have been de 
veloped to help these people to live 
with their handicaps. However, much 
of the philosophy behind these pro 
grams is directed toward helping the 
handicapped to take their place in nor 
mal community living. This leads to 
the second problem presented in this 
opportunt 


this regard, 


article namely, recreation 
ties for the handicapped. 
Over-all, my philosophy is that han 
dicapped persons will lead more satis 
factory lives if they can feel themselves 
part of the whole community rather 


than appendages attached thereto. To 
this end, I believe that our whole aim 


in any rehabilitation program for a 
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person who has been disabled is to 
help him to find the activities, recrea- 
tional and otherwise, in which he can 
participate with others. Psychological- 
the difficultes in 


working with the handicapped is their 


ly, one of greatest 


from the world in 
Help- 


ing them to overcome this attitude is 


desire to withdraw 
order to hide their handic aps. 


one of the most difficult parts of a re- 
habilitation program. 

When we think of the rehabilitation 
that 
disabled congenitally or by accident. 
we cannot think of just the physical 
\ rehabilitation program, if 
t is worth its name, helps the disabled 


programs are needed for those 


program. 


person to be readjusted mentally, phy- 
sically, emotionally, and socially. To 
this end, those working in the field 
need to work as a team with each spe- 
cialist contributing his share. A recre- 
ation specialist working in rehabilita- 

definite contribution to 
helping the individual to 
If the rec- 
reation specialist is to render a maxi- 
mum service to the individual, he will 
have to know the limitations that the 
handicap imposes upon the individual. 
Except in cases where recreation is 
used as therapy, I do not believe that 
the recreation worker have 
any depth of pathological knowledge 
of specific diseases. When we consider 
recreation as therapy, then, | think we 
have a different problem and one which 
is so much in its infancy that we have 
little basic knowledge on how to train 
people for recreation therapy. 


tion has a 
make. by 


learn how to use his leisure. 


needs to 


| feel strongly that we need to clar- 
ify our thinking on what is recreation 
and recreation 
that the public, generally, will begin to 


what is education, so 
understand that recreation is not an ex- 
teaching. but 
many factors, some of which are simi- 


tension of comprises 
lar to teaching and some of which are 
very different. The problem presented 
certainly presents a challenge, but the 
problems outlined in this article repre- 
sent, in my opinion, just a small frac- 
tion of the total problem. 

KprruH BALL, Instructor in Education, 

School of Education, New York Uni- 

versity. 


@ | have referred the article, “Are We 
Meeting the Newer Challenge?” to sev- 
eral members of our recreation staff. 
Their comments are: “The idea basi- 
cally expressed by these writers is im- 
portant. However, if they wish to bring 
about change, namely better and more 
professional education of teachers and 
recreation workers, this article as writ- 
ten may not help. It tends to create a 
be the 
question among some readers as to 


little resistance, and there may 


whether it is based on sufficient facts. 


Perhaps the authors try to do too much 
in one article. Why not really show 
the need for better professional educa- 
tion for such a situation as is described. 
and concentrate on one point? If pos- 
sible, we suggest stating the need or 
problem in one article, and answering 
it in another.” 

Ben W. Minter, Chairman, Depart- 

ment of Physical Education, Univer- 

sity of California. 


@ In addition to my own reactions to 
this article. | have secured comments 
from one of my colleagues who is func- 
tioning in the specific area of hospital 
recreation, 

In paragraph seven. we note that the 
authors do not recognize the fact that 
there are recreation staffs as well as 
physical education staffs in colleges. 

We add to their statement. 
“The field of recreation can meet this 


would 


challenge as well as other professions, 
if it is aware of the need.” and if those 
who work with the handicapped urge 
college recreation faculties to give this 
special need more attention. 

If there are actual positions open 
in this special field of recreation with 
crippled children, then no doubt educa- 
tors will include more emphasis on 
such special training. Those adminis- 
trators deal with 
children 


who 
handicapped 


programs for 
should make 
their needs known to institutions offer- 
ing professional preparation in recre- 
ation. The challenge with such chil- 
dren and adults requires specialists who 
are equipped in the various skill areas 
that are included in most professional 
training programs in recreation today. 
Currently there are several colleges and 
universities that have courses, and ‘or 
curricula, which deal specifically with 
hospital recreation. Programs for phy- 
sically handicapped whether 
they reside in the community setting or 
the hospital setting, might secure the 


people, 


best equipped persons, at present, from 
current curricula in hospital recreation. 
Finally, the opening sentence of the 
article may tend to give false evidence 
regarding recreation majors entering 
school teaching situations. We should 
be careful not to consider recreation 
for the handicapped as synonymous 
with rehabilitation programs and _ spe- 
cial education. 
G. B. Firzceratp, Director of Recre- 
ation Training, University of Min- 
nesola, 
@ This article is rather a general ap- 
proach to the problem with practically 
no concrete suggestions for colleges. 
Also, the emphasis appears to be di- 
rected solely at the physical. Anyone 
who deals with the disabled knows that 
the psychological and physical factors 
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cannot be separated. I believe their 
article should have at least made men- 
tion of this factor. 

My greatest concern revolves around 
the implication that a college recrea- 
tion training program can handle this 
preparation without the cooperative aid 
of various other college departments. 
hat single issue is one of the greatest 
weaknesses of college training pro- 
erams today. 

Joun L. Hutcuinson. Associate Pro- 
Teachers College. Columbia 
University. 


fessor 


~ This is not a newer challenge since 
many of us have been working on it 
since the 1930's. 

rhe article does not need the nega- 
tive approach of assuming that nothing 
is being done about the problem. It 
would be better if it had been based on 
research to see what is actually being 
done. The University of Minnesota has 
a graduate program well geared to 
Here at Cortland, we 
have been offering a course “Recrea- 
tion for the Atypical” and other courses 
and 
so on. Furthermore, we are developing 
a special curriculum in Hospital Rec- 


reation, to parallel the one in Com- 


meet this need, 


such as “Card and Table Games,” 


munity Reereation. 

There appears to be an assumption 
that all that is needed is physical rec- 
reation for physical rehabilitation. All 
individuals whether physically handi- 
capped or not, need opportunities to 
develop their participatory and creative 
powers in a broad range of recreational 
areas: music, art, reading, poetry, 
crafts, nature as well as the so called 
physical recreations. Certainly the phy- 
sically handicapped need these. 

I doubt if it is a newer challenge in 
physical rehabilitation, but rather a 
constant challenge to assist in the re- 
habilitations of the total personality 
and increasingly to heighten and en- 
rich the joy of living. 

Har.an G. Mercarr, Chairman, De- 

partment Education, 

State Cortland, 

Veu 


of Recreation 
Teachers College, 


York. 


@ The article, “Are We Meeting the 
Newer Challenge?” needs qualification. 
It aims to indicate that nothing is be- 
ing done, nor has been done, in pro- 
fessional schools to acquaint future 
teachers and leaders in recreation of 
the problems of the handicapped. 

To the contrary, courses entitled as 
adapted sports, adapted physical edu- 


cation, corrective physical education, 
individual physical education or phy- 
sical education and recreation for the 
atypical are required in every profes- 
sional curriculum that | have known. 
Such courses survey certain physical, 
social and mental defects which the 
teacher or leader may find in the school 
or recreation center, The courses aim, 
further, to plan diversified programs 
of adapted adapted 
adaptations in dancing and swimming 
to meet the are 
disabled or limited in abilities. 

The article, 
challenge in the preparation of leaders 
in recreation for the handicapped, and 


that is: the need for more practice and 
Stu- 


sports, games, 


needs of those who 


however. does pose a 


experience in actual situations. 
dent experience in recreation programs 
in hospitals and schools for the handi- 
capped would solve the problem so 
strongly and ably stated by the authors. 
IvaLciareE How Lanp, /nstructor of 
Recreation for the Atypical, State 
Teachers College, Cortland. 
@ Letters from any other recreation 
leaders, who would like to comment on 
this article, will be published on the 
“Letters” of future issues of 
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The School and Community Recrea- 
tion Department of Newark, New Jer- 
sey. under the leadership of Peter C. 
Fujareyk, has developed an awards 
plan which has successfully met some 
of the usual objections to awards. 

In this plan an awards bulletin is 
issued each spring and fall at the close 
of an intra-mural program in the ele- 
Four upper classes 
double 


the roster of participants de- 


mentary schools. 


participate in a round-robin 
schedule. 
termined by the class enrollment, both 
boys and girls. 

Instead of 


of a felt banner for classroom display, 


the old-fashioned award 


the mimeographed bulletin, with ap- 


propriate cover and congratulatory 


foreword from the principal, tabulates 
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Awards Bulletin 


final standings for boys and girls with 
a list of the championship teams in 
each division. On another page com- 
bined class honors appear. 

Other pages list most-valuable-player 
awards. The ten outstanding boys and 
girls and the students receiving honor- 
able mention are listed, selections de- 
termined by a class poll. 

The 


names of the boy and girl captains and 


class leaders’ page lists the 


assistants for each class. The citation 
pages provide an opportunity to honor 
pupils who receive more than one 
award, The AAA rating is given pupils 
who are members of the championship 
team, merit placement on the most val- 
uable player poll, and have served suc- 


cessfully as class leaders. The AA rat- 


ing is granted to students who receive 
any combination of the triple A rating. 

The last page of the bulletin is re- 
served for autographs—a popular pro- 
vision. 

The leaders who have developed the 
bulletin plan are enthusiastic about its 
success in increasing participation and 
making possible recognition of the non- 
star player. And now the lower grades 
are showing interest in a modified ver- 
sion of the round-robin schedule, with 
their own bulletin to honor successful 
participants, 


For further information, write to 
Mr. Fujareyk, School and Community 
Recreation, Lafayette Street School, 


Newark 5, New Jersey. 
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SELF EVALUATION CHART 





The Questions. 
1. I like my work. 
@ Last summer, the twenty . The children like me. 
playground supervisors = ». | am patient with the children. 
Sioux Falls. South Dakota. wer . | try to make all the children feel at home. 
asked to rate themselves on th . | try to be fair in settling children’s disputes. 
following questions and return . | keep the equipment in good order. 
the evaluation to the recreation oe keep the box or shelter neat at all times. 
council, | keep the litter picked up off the ground. 
| make minor repairs on equipment before 
they need repair at the warehouse. 
Interpretations of ratings I get out all equipment every day. 
0—never, not at all. . I try to divide my time equally among the 
seldom, very little. children and activities. 
occasionally, quite a little. 2. I am actively engaged in playground activity 
usually, very much. at all times. 
always. tremendously. . | give my time on the playgrounds to the 
a great deal. children, not to my friends who come there. 
Other interpretations could be . I continually strive for good public relations. 
0-F. 1-D. 2-C. 3-B. 4-A . | try to maintain good discipline. 
I watch myself so as not to become so famil- 
iar with the children that discipline suffers. 
I respect the rights of the children, and con- 
duct myself so that they respect me. 
| know the hours and days when the weekly 
activities should occur as listed on the 
“Weekly Schedule.” 
I see that all activities scheduled for the play- 
grounds daily program are carried out. 
| shift daily activities to a time when they 
will work best, if necessary. 
| cooperate with all special activities sched- 
uled for the playground. 
| have all children who are to participate in 
activities on other playgrounds ready on 
time. 
| have my reports ready on time. 
I introduce new low-organized games on the 
playground each week. 
| read carefully all the materials issued by 
the office. 
| have read The Conduct of Playgrounds, by 
the National Recreation Association. 


x [ have looked through 88 Successful Play 
2 : > ? clivilles tor new games or activities to in 
SA RAH RY) 


troduce on the playgrounds. 


I am careful to make an accu- | have introduced new equipment, games, o1 
rate playground count. activities on the playground. 
| seldom ask for special favor or privileges, 


or personal favors. 
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' for PLAYGROUND LEADERS 


Used by the Sioux Falls Recreational Council 
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The Questions. 


| am continually striving to improve the 
playground. 
| have asked other supervisors for con- 
structive ideas. 
| have asked the directors for suggestions 
as to how to improve the playground and 
myself as a leader. 
| wear clothing suitable for duty. 
| prepare handicraft materials in advance. 
| try to improve my ways of conducting 
handicraft. 
I carry out all scheduled handicraft projects 
each week. 
| try out handicraft projects prior to con- 
ducting them with the children. 
| keep a good handicraft exhibit bulletin 
hoard which lists prices. 
| continually watch for hazards on the play- 
ground, 
| correct dangerous play habits of children. 
| discourage swearing on the playgrounds. 
| take advantage of opportunities to teach 
sportsmanship. 
| publicize all activities on a bulletin board. 
I keep the bulletin board neat. 
| place posters of special events in stores. 
| inquire about children if they are missing 
from the playground. 
| call the children together early in the af- 
ternoon to make announcements. 
| am careful to make an accurate playground 
count, 
| continue to register children new to the 
playground, 
| keep the notice about registration on the 
bulletin board. 
I open the playground on time. 
| keep the playground open until scheduled 
closing time. 
| take the proper allotted time for my lunch. 
do not blame others for my own short- 
omings. 
do not try to alibi my shortcomings. 
have given my best to the program. 


feel | have developed myself in this work. 


feel I would like to do this work again. 


| 
| do not become discouraged by difficulties. 
I 
I 


feel | am fair in all my thinking about 


playground work. 
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I do not become discouraged 
by difficulties. 


SCORING 


( Total possible score, 240) 


200-240—A, or superior 

160-199—B, or above average 

120-159-—C, or average 

80-119—D, or below average 
0-79—F, o1 poor 


\ scores 
203, 218, 218, 224 
B scores 
163, 175, 175, 177, 
180, 182, 186, 189, 


192, 192, 197 


C score 


153 











How To Do lt) by Frank Lfliplos 


BUILD AN ANT HOUSE 


MATERIALS 

| piece (2x12, z. ply wood 
4 pieces $x" x13" soft wood 
4 pieces Sah 105 soft wood 
3 pieces $x4X4E soff wood 
| piece Sy xe x3E soft wood 
} piece 5xX¥*3" soft wood 
| piece 54x54, ply wooo 
| piece l2"long § dowel 

| piece window glass ix" 


4 
Jo MAKE 3 No.I6 brads ~4,4° ofaples 


| \\ és. 
1.Nail four 13 long pieces on \2"sq. ply wood piece sponge -% peg 





2.Nail four 10s long pieces in place 
3. Nail five pieces in place as 
shown in Diagram Aw 
vf 











i 

T 

34" 
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4) 





4.Drill g hole (See Sketch /.) 
5. Drill hole (ge Sketch /) 
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en, + ‘ 
Sketch /. 
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6.Put & dowel thru % hole. Nofe: Sandpaper dowe/so that it will sliae thru hole. 
7. Fasten 5# square piece ply wood fo dowel on inside end 
§.Fitd'peg in 4" hole 
9.Place |I"sq. window 

glass ontop. Itwill 7 CL il 

exactly fit on top of “ie tive this hole 

the |O$ pieces and lay flush the ants are feed 

with the outside top edge of the ant house. i, , 
Wet the small sponge and place i? in the ant house. “$ Dowel thru gs ‘hole 
/t will supply drinking weter. Dig open an ant hill fo get your ants and 
eggs. Side cover over compartment and keep it there at a// times except 
when observing the eggs which the ants will put in darkened compartment. 
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James K. Williams 


kill 


children 


7" ACH YEAR accidents about 


4 14.000 


American under 


fifteen years of Countless thou- 


age. 


sands are also seriously injured and 
many are crippled for life. 

If an epidemic of polio or even 
measles strikes a community, we are 


quick to 
hat the threat. 


mobilize all reserves to com 
Why 


Perhaps accidents are 
just take them for 


isn't the same true 
for accidents? 
so common that we 
eranted 

that much 
hope for the future exists in the simple 


“Its fun to be Rec- 


reation leaders are in a position to play 


Safety educators agree 


statement safe!” 
an increasingly important role in this 
fight for life. 

\ quick glance at some of the nor- 
mal traits of young children, shows us 
that the seeks ad- 


iverage youngstet! 


venture and excitement. 
The daring and often reckless char- 
and television have 


acters of history 


hee ome he roes, Caution and personal 
safety haven't been presented to these 
young minds in the same interesting 
manner, 


The cowboy who jumps from a sec- 


Mr. James K. WILLIAMS is the executive 
vice-president of the Safety Council 
of Western Vassachusetts, Spring field. 


ApriL 1953 


Safety education is best taught when habits are being learned and attitudes 
developed. It must have the interest and support of all levels of leadership. 


ond story window onto a waiting horse 
looks good on a movie screen, kven 
the buccaneer who recklessly wades in- 
to battle with a knife between his teeth 
represents high adventure. 

We have to be honest and admit that 
safety is a pretty dull subject compared 
to all this. 


safety is often preached in terms of 


To make things worse, 


“dos” and “don'ts” and even statistics. 
This leaves the average person cold, 
On the brighter side of the picture. 
however, the development of the con 
cept that “it’s fun to be safe” is a 
concerned 


idea that fun and safety go hand in 


challenge to every leader 


with recreation and leisure-time. 
hand must be fostered. It isn’t easy to 
put across this point, but neither is it 
There 


considerations that the recreation lead 


impossible. are several basi 


er bear in mind. 


First. no amount of education, engi- 


neering, or enforcement will eliminate 
We live in 


wor ld. 


every hazard. a complex 


fast-moving Boys and girls 
must learn to adjust to the hazards 
which surround them every day 

Second. we cant expect to pul “old 


The suf 


fering, heartaches. and tragedy caused 


heads on young shoulders “> 


by accidents is not a personal problem 
to the child. After all, all adults 


accept accident prevention as a person- 


al responsibility. If, however, the lead 
ers whom children respect: display a 
attitude the 


“catch” 


serious about = safety, 


chances are the children will 
some of this attitude, 

You may ask, “How in the world can 
safety be made interesting?” A> few 
ideas which may suggest others to the 
person with imagination: 

Sand box play provides an opportu- 
with 


nity for children to build a city 


streets, houses and cars. Improvised 


15 





cross-walks, traffic lights, sidewalks and 
even policemen directing traffic can in 
crease the child’s awareness of their 
importance. 

Illustrated coloring books 
ice al as 


tivity 


ies about fire prevention ar 
an occasional 
Such material is 
National Protection As 


The story hour can be used t 


quiet period 
available from th 
lire sociation 
insert 
Such mes 


chil 


instance, in 


interesting safety messages. 
sages can be related to things th 
dren know and like, as for 
the knights of old, an 


explanation can easily be added about 


a story about 
how the knight’s armor was to protect 
him from dangers. The story teller can 
then explain that we no longer hav 
armor to protect us from such dangers 
as automobiles, but traffic lights serve 
us as protection, 

If space is available, a regular “Safe 
ty Town” may be set up on the play 
ground, complete with streets, inter 


sections, and houses. Tricycles, bi 


cycles, pedal automobiles, and tractors 
will make it even more realistic. Al 
lowing children to take turns directing 
traffic, and playing bus driver with the 
realistic touch, can capture the imag- 
ination of any 
262 in the October 1952 issue of I 
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The Bike 


older children which stimulates pride 


youngster. (See ] 


mace 
> 
LEC 


Rodeo is an activity for 


in riding skills, an attitude which is 
good bike 


maintenance and safety rules might be 


important. Instruction in 
included. Boys and girls who have an 
opportunity to display their skill in 
to show off 
ibout bike 


safety on a playground bulletin board 


such a way are less likely 
in traffic. A humorous sign 
can many times serve a good purpose 
“Clowns At A Circus Are 
Funny As Heck—But Clowns On A 
Bike Are A Pain In The Neck.’ 
‘Actually it isn’t difficult to plan in 
The 


integrating 


such as 


teresting activities along this line 
secret of success is in the 
of safety education with many types of 
that 


i safety in- 


activities. It isn’t even necessary 
the activity be identified as 
struction project; from the sand box 
to nature lore there is a wealth of ma 
terial that can be used 

Films and visual aids are of great 
assistance in presenting in interesting 


safety program. Play Safe is an ex 


46 


Animated 
characters such as the “Pushy Pig,” 
the “Giddy and the “Mock 
Monkey” show the dangers of bad con- 
Many 
other safety films may be secured from 
Young 


lincye lopedia 


cellent film for children. 


Goose.” 
duct on playground apparatus. 


America Films, Coronet Films 


and Brittanica Films. 
Complete information on all can be 
from the National Safety 
Council, North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


obt Line d 


The last consideration that must be 
kept in mind involves playground safe- 
ty rules. It is a generally accepted 
fact that young people who have an 
opportunity for self-government are 
less hostile to rules and regulations. 

\ playground safety council can be 
a valuable aid to the playground super- 
visor. Many playgrounds in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, have even a safety 
patrol similar to school patrols. By 
rotating the members of the patrol, a 
large number of children share respon- 
sibility for their playground safety. 
Duties of the patrol vary from the su- 
pervising of the bicycle racks, to the 
instructing of young children in the 
safe use of swings and playground ap- 
paratus. 

Any discussion about accident pre- 
vention is only as valuable as the ac- 
tion program that results. It must have 
the interest and support of all levels of 
leadership. Safety education is only 
one phase of the total program. 

Accident records must be kept ac- 
curately. Remember, the difference be- 
tween a minor accident and a serious 
accident is only a fraction of a second 
or an inch. Records can show where, 
how and when accidents are occurring. 
\ frequency is an immediate danger 
signal. 

Inspection of equipment and appa- 
ratus is another essential part of the 
program. Good maintenance is neces- 
sary. Playground housekeeping must 
be geared to eliminate the hazards of 
broken glass, holes and rocks. 

Some recreation leaders might claim 
that they don’t need to include safety 
education because they don’t have ac- 
cidents. There are two answers to this. 
One, a good past accident record is not 
absolute insurance against possible ac- 
cidents. One serious accident can de- 


stroy months and sometimes years of 


excellent public relations. 

The second answer is by far the most 
important. Safety is best taught when 
habits are being learned and attitudes 
developed. The safety training a young 
child may receive on the playground 
can influence his conduct on the street 
and in the home. It even projects into 
later years when that child becomes a 
driver of a high powered car. Skills 
are easy to teach, but 
habits make the 
recklessness and caution. 

If many of the 14,000 children killed 
last had 


better safety education, some would be 


attitudes and 


difference between 


year by accidents received 


with us today. It has often been said 
that we protect our wild life better than 
our child life. In the past, there has 
been some truth to this. 

Recreation leaders can secure un- 
limited help from such organizations 
as local safety councils, the National 
Safety Council, automobile clubs, in- 
surance companies and many others. 
It is only by joining hands that we can 
wage an effective fight against child 


accidents. 


= 


lope Renewed 


Easter is a time for reaffirming our 
faith in the future of mankind. As 
vibrant spring replaces barren winter, 
as the joy of resurrection triumphs 
darkness of this 


should be the time when we help im- 


over the youth, so 
plant hope to replace despair in the 
hearts of the world’s unfortunate. 
The $10 food package you send 
through CARE, 20 Broad Street, New 
York City, or your local CARE office, 
can bring renewed courage to suffer- 
ing war orphans and refugees in South 
Korea 


in India 


to impoverished villagers 
. to Iron Curtain refugees 
whose dreams of freedom are mocked 
by their precarious existence in West- 
ern Germany to the weary and 
worried in a score of countries from 
Italy to the Philippines. Whatever the 
language men speak, your CARE gift 
It will 


express your Easter, prayer for a world 


will be universally understood. 


united in peace and brotherhood. 
— 
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For Teens--Social Games? 


Newspaper Step On 
All you need for this race are some pages of newspaper and a space 
W feet long and fairly wide. Divide your group into partners of two. 
and give each pair two pages of newspaper. As they line up at the start- 

ing line, warn the players to keep in their lanes. 
At a starting signal. one player (“A”) puts one page of newspaper 
in front of his partner (“B”) who steps on it with one foot. Then while 
balances himself on one toot. ly puts down his other page of 
newspaper for “B” to step on with his other foot. This action is repeated 
with “A” always laying down the paper and “B” racing. one foot at a 
time, until the 50 feet are « overed. On the way back to the starting line, 

“B” lavs down the paper and “A” races. 

Even though the race may seem slow, you will find it lots of fun. Of 
course, the first partner-team to finish wins. Don’t worry if the news- 


paper tears—that just makes it more difficult and more fun! 


Jousting 
Jousting is a skillful form of combat which started in medieval times 
and was very popular with Robin Hood and at King Arthur’s Court. 
The knights in those days generally used lances and played on horse- 


back, but you will have just as much excitement using tablespoons and 
oranges, 

Start by dividing your group into two teams. The first player of each 
team is given two tablespoons and one orange (or lemon). In one hand 
he must hold one tablespoon with his orange balanced on it. In the 
other hand, he holds the other tablespoon, which he uses both to defend 


himself and to knock his opponent's orange from his tablespoon. 


The best idea is to hold the orange-tablespoon in a comfortable posi- 


tion so it cannot be upset easily, and go after your opponent by circling 
around and sparring with him, as in a sword duel. The winner of each 
duel gets a point for his team. 

If you haven't enough players for teams, individual scores can be 
kept, as in a tournament. 





A playground director must have patience; musi be able to 
develop confidence in the child of little ability; must be kind but 
abl inspire obedience; must be able to tea: h the child to lose 
without discouragement but to win without boasti must be a 


sportsman but not a sport. 


FRANK S. GAINEs. Berkeley. California 
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For Girls--Jump Rope Chants! 
Almost every girl seems to grow up jumping rope. And with this en- 


joyable activity songs are sung. Here are jump rope songs which are 


sung by girls all over America and in other countries too, 


All in together, (The rope-turners continue 
How do you like the weather? giving the months in the year 
January, February, March. April... and turn the rope faster un- 


til the jumper misses.) 


I took a trip around the world. 1s the rope-turners turn the 


And this is where I went: rope, the jumper must give 
From America to New Orleans: the names of cities or coun- 
New Orleans to Chicago; tries until she can’t think of 
Chicago to England: any more. Then another 
England to France: 


France to New oe ‘ 


player has a chance to jump.) 


One, two, tie your shoe, (Each girl has a chance to 


Three, four, shut the door. jump rope while the rope- 
Five, six, pick up sticks, turners and others watching 
Seven, eight, lay them straight, 


Nine, ten. big fat hen. 


sing this song). 
Kleven, twelve, who will delve. 


Thirteen, fourteen, girls a-courtin’ 


Fifteen, sixteen, girls a-kissin’. 


Seventeen, eighteen, girls a-w 


\ 
Vineteen mv sto 


RECREATION, April 
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Elections 
@ American Camping Association officers elected for a 
1953-54 two year term were: 
President—Catherine T. Hammett, Pleasantville, New 
York 
Vice-President—Milton L. Goldberg, Los Angeles 
Elizabeth Spear, New York City 


Miss Hammett, who was secretary of the ACA from 


Secretary 


1949 to 1953, is well known in the camping field. She has 
written several books on camping and is the co-author 
(with Virginia Musselman of our own NRA staff) of 
The ¢ amp Program Book. 

@ The Capital District Recreation Society (New York) has 
announced the following newly elected officers: 

Robert Carr, Delmar 

Vice-President 


Peter Hussey, Albany 


President 
Michael Vincatorre, Schenectady 


secretary 


Appointment Announced 

The American Institute of Park Executives has appointed 
iEmile Mardfin as its new executive secretary, according to 
an announcement released by William Penn Mott, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Institute. 

Mr. Mardfin, who took up his new post on March Ist. 
has retired from the New York City Park Department. 
where he has been serving as assistant director of mainte 
nance and operation. 

In his new position he will develop an extensive program 
of research. education and experimentation work, to be 
conducted in various regional centers around the United 
States and in Canada. 

Madge Hawe 

Miss Madge Hawe, a member of the city recreation staff 
in St. Louis for thirty-seven years. died March 5th, after a 
short illness. She was, at the time of her death, a special 
activity supervisor in charge of the women and girls’ ac- 
tivities in all the city recreation centers, and in addition, 
was responsible for the tot work and the work with adult 
froups 

Miss Hawe was a familiar figure at most of the National 
Recreation Congresses and contributed a great deal to the 
recreation movement as a whole. Her interest and enthu- 
siasm in her work made her an outstanding leader. 

Madge Hawe leaves a rich heritage of devotion to pub 
lic service and self-sacrifice from which all people in the 


recreation field can profit. 


Have You Heard? 


e@ The California and Pacific Southwest District Recrea- 


tion Conference at Long Beach, California. on February 


Aprit 1953 


10-13, had an attendance of 1,187 delegates from Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Utah and Nevada. The four general sessions 
and over forty special sessions were well attended and the 
discussions were lively and interesting. Lynn 5S. Rodney 
of the NRA was the program chairman for the conference 
which was jointly sponsored by the California Recreation 
Society, the California Recreation Commission, and. the 


National Recreation Association. 


@ Advance interest in the forthcoming Eastern Ceramic 
and Hobby Show to be held at Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
May 13-17, indicates a record participation in the event. 
Sponsored by leading groups in the industry, including 
Ceramics Leagues, Incorporated, the colorful exhibition 
will include displays of equipment, materials and methods 
by leaders in ceramics and hobbies throughout the nation. 
According to Jerry Gasque, the managing director, the ex- 
position will utilize the full facilities of the mammouth 
Convention Hall on the boardwalk and show the public a 
“vast panorama of the ceramics and hobby field never be- 


fore attainable in the eastern section of the United States.” 


@ American Red Cross has arranged a National Aquatic 
School for the northern New England states to be held at 
Brookline, New Hampshire, June 4-24. 





AMERICAN SQUARES BOOK & RECORD SERVICE 
1159 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Complete Stock of Folk & Square Dance Records and Books 


OFFICIAL SUPPLIERS TO 
CITY RECREATION DEPARTMENTS & COLLEGES 


Send for Free Catalogs & A Sample Copy of 
AMERICAN SQUARES-—The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
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Keith A. Macdonald 


PAINT YOUR 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


NUMBER OF YEARS ago a recreation director, wishing to 
\ experiment, painted a swing in one of his parks red. 
Then he took a count as to which piece of equipment was 
used the most—the newly painted red swing or the other 
ones in just as good working order but with the traditional 
metallic finish. The actual tabulation of results has been 
lost. but anyone with a sense of appreciation for color 
could guess what they were. 

Last spring a similar experiment, but far more exten- 


tecreation District. 


sive, was made in the Greater Vallejo 
In this case all of the equipment on three playgrounds was 
painted with many colors, giving a gay, circus atmosphere 
In one very large area, the 
in fact, the 


entire park had been unnoticed and misused, but with the 


to the children’s play areas 


apparatus had gone without particular notice 


change of color in the swings, slides, climbing bars, and 
sand boxes to gay reds, oranges, blues, pink, yellow, lav- 
ender and other bright colors, scores of people were at- 
tracted. In each of these areas, use of the equipment was 
increased by the boys and girls. 

We paint our homes, our fences, barns, machinery, out- 
buildings, as a means of preserving, basically, but also for 
the purpose of pleasing the eye. As for the playground 
apparatus, however, we tend to leave it unattractive as to 
color as long as its usefulness is maintained 

The following are examples of our use of color in areas 
on which apparatus already was established 
Garbage cans: The can a solid color, the top still another 
color. 

Drinking fountains: The pipe and area under the bowl, 
one color, the footstool for the smaller children, a different 
color. 

Sand boxes: Each side and brace a different color, the in- 
side another color. 

Giant Stride: Red and white like a candy cane, with each 
chain and handle yet another color. 

Slides: Painted in sections—red, white and blue. Another 
was painted with yellow sides and a blue bottom with red 
braces. 

Swings: Each brace at the end a different color; the pipe 
area above the swing, the chains and the seat—yellow, red, 


blue, green, white. 


Keita A. MACDONALD is the executive director of the 
Greater Vallejo Recreation District, Vallejo, California. 
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Picnic tables: Each board was painted differently. On an- 
other, the top was painted one color, the seats another, the 
braces a third. 
Picnic benches: The backs one color, the seats another. 
and the braces yet another. 

Climbers: Each section a different color. 

Turning bars: Painted the stand pipes one color and the 
part most used aluminum. 

Teeter-Totter: Each board a different color. 

We found that parents living adjacent to the parks were 
very much in favor of the painting. One lady stated, “You 
improved the looks of the park and the neighborhood by 
painting the equipment.” 

Another said, “When my children saw the giant stride 


go over and 


painted like a candy cane they couldn’t wait to 
swing on it.” 

Another mother said, as she passed the bright colorful 
slide, “My, my, it knocks your eyes out, but I love it!” 

Participation on all pieces of equipment has increased. 
without question. 

This treatment adds an item of maintenance, in that they 
have to be repainted or touched up at least once a year. 
Yet I firmly believe that the added cost of labor and paint 
We have used 


Vitric Paint,* which has proven quite satisfactory. This 


is well worth the time and money spent. 


is a synthetic enamel which can be used on any metal 
surface as long as the pipe is free from rust and grease. 
Using a good primer such as zinc chromate, red lead, or 
industrial grey, prior to painting, is advisable. 

If each recreation director were to secure one pint each 
of red, white, blue, yellow, orchid and green paint, a gallon 
of thinner, three two-inch paint brushes, and some primer, 
and try painting one piece of equipment, I'm certain that 
he and the users would be most gratified with the results. 

The safety color code introduced by the Dupont Com- 
pany has been adopted by some schools. It is based on the 
traditional association of colors for certain purposes. They 
use but six colors: visibility yellow; alert orange; safety 
green; fire protection red; precaution blue; traffic white. 

Not only does painting make playground equipment 
safer, but these attractive circus colors have an appeal to 
children and will aid in enticing them to a playground area 


in preference to playing in the dangerous street. 
* Manufactured by Bishop-Conklin Company. 
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Institute on 


Professional Leadership 


On \pril 28. 


hundred persons will meet on the cam- 


1953. an estimated four 


pus of the University of California, Los 
Angeles Lor 


tute on 


the Second Annual Insti- 
Professional Leadership for 
Leisure 

This unique one-day workshop has 
been designed primarily for leaders 


who are concerned with constructive 


leisure programs conducted by tax- 
supported or private (non-commercial ) 
agencies. It should appeal to board and 
commission members. supervisors and 
leaders. 


administrators. recreation 


group workers, teachers, students and 
volunteers who share responsibilities 
for conducting leisure programs in rec- 
playground, — club. 


reation center. 


churcii, school, hospital, home, camp. 


settlement house and other related 


agencies 


It attempts to get participa- 


tion from as many different agencies 


and levels of leadership as_ possible. 


Purpose 


The fundamental purpose of the in- 
stitute is to advance the profession. It 
specifically purposes to: 

1. Provide a day of enjoyment and 
professional stimulation for a wide va- 
riety of leisure leaders who are inter- 
ested in effecting a more worth while 
use of leisure among all people. 

2. Deliberate upon those problems 
which appear to be currently of great- 
est importance to the profession. 


5. Encourage all leisure leaders to 


actively affiliate with one or more so- 


cieties or associations which are inter- 
ested in professional improvement. 

1. Provide a medium for the ex- 
Mr. GABRIELSON is assistant supervis- 
or of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles. 
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Stanley L. Gabrielsen 


( hange of ideas and experienc es among 
leisure leaders of different orientations 
and afhiliations and to study their inter 
relationships. 

3 Provide a sound basis lor ac lear- 
er interpretation of the profession to 
others in the community. 

6. View and report on recent litera- 
ture, important research, and signifi- 
cant developments affecting the profes 
sion. 

a Offer recommendations to appro- 
priate professional societies or agen- 
cies on matters needing group action 


to incite professional improvement. 
Sponsorship 


While the official sponsorship in 


volving the executive direction and 


business management rests with the 
UCLA Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion and the Department of Special Ac- 
kxtension, this in- 


tivities, University 


stitute is, in truth, an institute staged 
by and for the organizations which 
represent the profession. The Univer- 
sity of California simply possesses the 
required staff and facilities to act as 
host to such an event. 

The 


that the real value of any meeting such 


original planners recognized 
as this comes only when the rank and 
file leader actively shares in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of those plans. 
SO, logic ally. local units of professional 
froups and key agen ies were invited 
to participate. Each cooperating group 
appoints one member to an advisory 
committee which formulates the gen- 
eral policies, organizes the workshop. 
selects key 


ways provides the framework for con- 


personnel, and in other 


ducting the institute. These groups also 


encourage support and attendance at 


the institute among their own mem- 


for Leisure 


bers. The following froups are coop: 
erating with UCLA in staging the See 
ond Annual Institute: 
Districts 9, 10, 13 and 14 of The California 
Recreation Society 
Los Angeles ¢ hapter 
for Group Workers, 


Southern Section, ¢ 


American A 


ectation 


ilifornia Association for 


Health, Physical Edueation and Recreation 


Southern California Camping Association 


California American Institute of 


Park 


Pac ifve 


tion 


Socrety, 


Executives 


Southwest District, National Recrea 


Association 
Bureau of 


sical Education and 


State Department of Education, 
Health Education, Phy 


, 
Recreation. 


State of California Recreation Commission, 

Metropolitan Recreation and Youth Services 
Council, Los Angeles 

Youth Services Division, Welfare 
Metropolitan Los Angeles 

Welfare Councils of the Glendale, 


Santa Monica, Long Beach and Pasadena 


Council of 


cities of 


Program 


The 


has selected for its 


Committee 
1953 theme “Re- 


sponsibilities, Methods and Techniques 


Institute Advisory 


of the Professional Leader.” The work- 
shop groups will explore the respon- 
sibilities of the professional leader to 
his patrons, employer, self, community 
and profession. After identifying these 
responsibilities the groups will turn 
their discussions to the ways in which 
they may be carried out by leaders at 
all levels in both public and private 
\ final panel con- 


agency situations. 


sisting of the summarizer from the 
workshop groups will review the main 
points discussed before the genera! as- 
sembly. A permanent record of these 
highlights will be printed in the /nsti- 
tute Proceedings, a thirty-page docu- 


ment which is sent free to all delegates. 
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Progressive Recreation 
Community 


Chula Vista, California, is justly 
proud of the recently passed $375,000 
bond issue which will make possible a 
fine facility. A 


enough to  accommodat 


recreation pool, long 
Olympic 
events, U-shaped, with three diving 
boards, and a gymnasium with seating 
capacity of over one thousand persons, 
equipped with courts, stage and kitchen 
facilities, will be included in the 


sports center, Cooperation is responsi 


new 


ble for bringing out the affirmative 


vote. Door-to-door distribution of 
printed brochures by members of civic 
groups and teen-agers, news releases in 
local papers, announcements enclosed 
in bank statements, were used in the in 


formation-publicity campaign 


Extended Summer Season 


A major project of the Park and Rec 
Amarillo 


extension ol 


reation Commission, Texas, 
for 1952 the 
playground season to cover a spring 
and fall season. From May | to June 
10, and from August 17 to September 
30, programs were conducted on three 
Pool 
luesday 

10:00 PLM 
10:00 PLM 


was their 


playgrounds and at Thompson 
1:00 to 10:00) PLM 
Friday; from 1:00. to 
Saturday: from 2:00 to 
Sunday. Total attendance at the spring 
and fall fifty-four 
thousand each, warranted the proposal 
to extend the extra 
least one more playground during this 
both 
movies concerts, 
square softball. Skating 
parties and tumbling events were added 
in the spring, and hayrides, football 
practice, a tennis tournament and fair 
booth were planned during the fall 


from 
seasons, of over! 
programs to at 
Special events during 


included 
and 


season, 
seasons 


dances 


season. 
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Playground leaders for the fall sea- 
son were recruited, for the most part, 
from personnel stationed at Amarillo 


Air Force Base. 


Volunteer News 


One man and forty women were 
graduated last month, in New York 
City, from the first United Hospital 
Fund—sponsored course for hospital 
recreation The graduates 
were assigned to twenty-two voluntary 
hospitals, where they will 
recreational therapists for a minimum 
of one hundred and fifty hours of their 
spare time during the next year. 


volunteers. 


serve as 


The Sports Picture in Italy 

\ magnificent $3,000,000 marble 
stadium, one of the best in the world, 
will open on May 17, in Rome, Italy, 
with an international soccer game be- 
tween Italy and Hungary. Situated in 


the huge sports area known as “Foro 
Italico.” on the right bank of the Tiber. 
the stadium will accommodate 90,000 


650 
glassed-in press booths equipped with 


spectators, newsmen in special 
109 outside telephone lines, and 1.500 
athletes using twenty-seven groups of 
dressing rooms. The structure may be 
through sixty-two 
twelve minutes. The adjacent parking 
lot can handle 12,000 cars. 

lf. when the International Olympic 
Mexico City on 


vacated gates in 


Committee meets in 
\pril 17, it should be that 
\ustralia accommodate — the 
games in 1956, Italy’s Olympic Com 
mittee will issue an invitation. If it is 
not accepted for 1956, it will be ex- 
tended for 1960. A $16,000,000. pro- 
gram, now half completed, will insure 
ample facilities for the exhibition. In 
addition to the new stadium, these will 
include minor the 
famous “Marble Stadium,” two indoor 


decided 
cannot 


two stadia—one 


pools —-one for diving, one for training, 
an outdoor pool surrounded by 20,000 
seats, tennis courts in an arena seating 
10.000, sports structures 
and an Olympic Village to house the 
athletes. 


two indoor 


' ? 
Health Education 


\n experiment is being conducted in 
Milwaukee. Don Dyer, director of rec- 
reation, with the approval of the Board 
of Education, has instituted two courses 
in sex education, under the leadership 
of competent doctors, for teen-agers 
and their parents. These courses—on 
different nights at different neighbor- 
hood centers are offered once a week. 
for a ten-week period, for girls and 
their mothers and and their 
fathers. Neither the teen-ager nor the 
parent can attend without the other. 
If the courses prove to be popular, and 


boys 


as the subject is not offered by the 
public schools themselves, Mr. Dyer 
hopes to continue them each semester 
during the spring and fall. 

Another innovation is a course in 
mental health, offered during the 
semester which began in February, for 
adults and young married couples. 


Safety in Kite Flying 

The Department of Water and Power 
in Los Angeles distributes attractive, 
three-color posters to instructors, rec- 
reation directors and youth leaders, 
with a letter requesting cooperation 
in restricting kite flying to open areas 
or supervised playgrounds or school 
grounds. The poster emphasizes these 
three points: 

Avoid flying kites near electric lines. 

Never use wire or metallic string, and 
never use metal parts on the kite. 

If a kite gets caught in the wires, 
do not try to free it yourself; call your 
public utility and a lineman will take 
it down. 


Imagine Being Named for a Park! 


When “Stanley Park” Evans of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, grows up, he 
will no doubt have some explaining to 
His father named him—because he 
was born in the middle of the park 
while his mother was en route to the 
hospital. 


do. 





Special Quantity Rates on 
Playground Issues 
Special, low, quantity rates 
on back copies of the Playground 
RECREATION—for the 
1949, 1950, 195] 


are available to those 


Issue of 
years, 1946, 
and 1952 
interested 


readers who send in 


their orders first. These issues 
are packed with good playground 
ideas. Why not pass them out to 
and 


Also 


excellent for use in teachers’ col- 


your playground leaders 


planning groups this year? 


leges. college departments of rec- 
reation or physical education. 
$2.00 
4.00 
6.50 


LO copies 
25 copies 


50 copies 


Order immediately from 
NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 14, N. Y. 
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The Care of Equipment and 
Accident Prevention 
ee PIECE of apparatus used on 

the Watertown. New York, play- 
grounds is examined and placed in first 
class condition prior to the opening of 
the playgrounds for the season. All 
bolts have been checked and tightened. 
New set screws have been installed on 
ill frames, chains repaired on see-saw 
boards, chair seats of swings examined, 
cracked boards replaced. Where need- 


ed, new concrete footings have been 


skins and so forth) on grounds. 

Permitting children to play with burn- 
ing rubbish. 

Congestion of activities. 

Attempting activities not adapted to 
grounds. 

Riding bicycles across grounds. 

Unnecessarily rough play, tripping. 
pushing. 

Climbing trees. fences, shelter houses. 


*Jack-knife.” 


Bringing dogs on grounds. 


Carelessness in playing 


Allowing rough play with dogs or other 


animals on grounds. 





Playground il 


Ousekeeping 





installed at base of frames and poles. 
In addition to these repairs, all appa- 
ratus has received two coats of paint. 

It is the duty of the playground di- 
mutilation of see- 


rector le prevent 


saw boards by the carving of initials, 


and so on: make an inspection of all 
apparatus daily, and to tighten bolts 
when necessary. Any condition of ap- 
paratus that cannot be adjusted by the 
tightening of bolts. should be immedi- 
ately reported to a member of the staff, 
and such apparatus should not be used 
until the necessary repair ts made. 
In the interest of safety, this proced- 
ure is very important. In addition to 
tightening all bolts. all swing bearings 


should he 
When the playground is officially 


oiled at least once a week. 


closed, all swings are taken down and 


stored until the playground is_ re- 


opened. This is effective at all times. 

The pl ivground director is also re- 
sponsible for assigning a group of boys 
to clean up debris and to aid in keep- 
ing the playground in a safe and sani- 
tary condition. If this is done at the 
opening and closing of each session, it 


occuptes but a short period of time. 


Some Sources of Accidents or 
Dangers 
Presence of broken glass. protruding 
nails, tin cans. 


(junk bot- 


tles. boxes with nails in them, fruit 


Leaving dangerous objects 
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Permitting air-rifles to be brought to 
grounds. 

Using apparatus slippery from rain. 

Pools of water remaining after rain. 
making breeding places for flies and 
mosquitoes: also the danger of slip 
ping in mud, 

\llowing children with contagious skin 
diseases to. mingle with others. 

Neglect of first-aid kit. 

Running off playground and across the 
street. 

Throwing of stones or other objects. 

Swings—Pushing swings that are oc- 
cupied or unoccupied. 

Jumping from moving swing. 

Running, chasing. or playing between 
or around swings. 

Holding a baby in lap while swinging. 

Two children in swing at the same 
time. 

Ineflicient or infrequent examinations 
of swings: neglect of oiling of bear- 
ing. 

Climbing on frames of swings. 

Swinging too high, causing chains to 


slacken 


Throwing swings over frame in order 


and yank. 


to make them shorter. 

Running under swings. 

Conducting other activities too near 
swings. 

Standing on swings. 

Swinging children facing different di 
rections. 


Facing the sun while swinging. 


Baseball 


clinkers and other objects on field. 


Presence of broken glass, 


Permitting spectators to approach too 
near base line during games. 

Standing behind batters. 

Throwing bat. 

“catch” 


swings, sand box, or carrying on 


Playing games or too near 
activities where children are likely 
to run between. 

Using an untaped bat or a cracked bat. 

Playing too near street, and running 
into street for balls. 

Batting flies in too small an area. 

Slides 


Putting babies on slide. 


Standing up on slide. 


Forcing anyone to slide, or pushing a 
person at top of stairway. 

Coming down backwards. 

Running or climbing up slide. 

Playing tag on slide. 

Person not on slide taking hold of 
person sliding. 

Infrequent Inspec tion of slides, 

Hor seshoes 


of pitcher. 


Quoitts Running in front 

Pitching too near other activities. 

Locating pegs where children are like- 
lv to pass between. 

Pitching distance too great for proper 
control, 
Sand Boxes—TVhrowing sand. 

Presence of glass in sand boxes 
broken or unbroken bottles. 

Throwing blocks used in boxes. 

Concealing of any hard or sharp sub- 
stances in sand, 

Seesaws——Jumping off seesaw without 
care for partner. 

Standing or walking on seesaw. 

Bumping board on ground. 


badly 


hoards, 


Using cracked or splintered 


Health Measures 


The playground director is instruct- 
ed to report to the superintendent of 
recreation, or to a staff supervisor, the 
name and address, school attended, 
and grade last semester of any child 
who shows evidence of what might be 
a contagious skin disease. He is cau- 
tioned to remember that he is not to 
attempt to diagnose the case, but simp- 


ly to report the above information. 





Vanual, 


N.*Y, 


Playground 
Dept . Ww atertown, 


From Summer 


Recreation 
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The 
THREE 
WAY 
CHECK 


Vincent L. Fowler 











Including Requirements 
and Recommendations 


DROFESSIONAL RECREATION PEOPLI and laymen alike have 


long considered community recreation a mass program. 
In many cases this was. and still is. true—that is, recreation 
leaders presented conventional community programs on a 
quantitative rather than qualitative basis. In recent years 
the trend has been in the direction of a concept immedi- 
needs. differences. and 


the Youth Bureau Rec- 


ately concerned with individual 
interests. In Cortland, New York 
reation Commission has fostered a spirit that has resulted 
in constant progress toward the realization of this recent 
concept. 

During the 1952 summer program a simple card index 
system was utilized on our playground areas. This unique 
system incorporated three specific aspects of a planned 
recreation program: registration of individuals who came 
to the playgrounds, checking out of equipment, and pro- 
curement of individual interest data. 

Each supervised playground area was equipped with 
two file boxes. The first of these was an alphabetical name 
file. Every boy or girl coming to the playground and check- 
ing out an item of equipment for the initial time had his 
name recorded on a 3 inch by 5 inch registration, card. 
Included on this individual name card were: home address. 
age, grade in school, school attended, and phone number. 
On the reverse side of the individual name card were re- 
corded the items that each particular individual checked 
out from the equipment shack. Each succeeding time a 
piece of equipment was utilized, the item was marked by a 
check on the card. The reverse side of the individual’s 
name card included not only the checking out and in of 
equipment but also participation of the individual in special 
events and planned play activities. If a boy signed up for 
the various field trips, swim days, or other special events. 
or enrolled in planned play activities such as crafts, these 
too, were recorded on the individual’s card. 

Thus, over the summer period we compiled a personal 
interest index of every individual who frequented the vari- 


ous playgrounds. This data indicated whether an individ- 


ual’s interest was centered on one or numerous activities. 


Mr. Fow ter is recreation director at Cortland, New York. 


This pertinent information will be invaluable in formulat- 
ing our future summer programs, encouraging the develop- 
ment of the individual, and enriching the needed opportu- 
nities which are presented. The same card also provides 
personal information which the trained playground leader 
can utilize in his presentation of activities. A glance at the 
age and grade in school gives evidence to the trained leader 
of the individual capabilities. These individual capabilities 
directly influence the level of program planning. The 
trained leader follows the philosophy, “where a particular 
individual is, that is where he starts.” For example, boys 
or girls who appear narrow or centered in activity interest 
may be directed into other beneficial activities of a level 
dictated by these known capabilities and interests. All in- 
formation on the name index card is vital. 

The equipment file was our check out system. In this 
file we had 3 inch by 5 inch cards which were inserted 
vertically. On the top of each card was the name of an 
item of equipment. When a boy arrived to check out a 
basketball, his individual card was removed from the name 
file, “basketball” was written on the reverse side of his card. 
Upon duplicate use of any equipment item, it was simply 
check-marked each time that specific item was employed 
by the boy. By merely placing this boy’s individual name 
card in the equipment file behind the card labeled “basket- 
hall,” we knew the individual responsible for that item. 
His name card remained in the equipment file until the 
basketball was returned. At that time his name card was 
replaced in the name file. 

After utilizing this system for only a single summer 
season, John Moiseichik, the playground supervisor, and 
his trained staff had but one criticism. It was time consum- 
ing, as systems of this nature are. The numerous advan- 
tages compensated for this lone disadvantage. The loss of 
time factor was instrumental in the formation of a Leaders’ 
Club on each supervised playground, thereby relieving the 


paid, trained leaders of certain duties incurred in the card 





NAME INDEX CARD 


Name (REGISTRATION) 


Home Address Front View 
School Attended 


Grade 





Phone 











Basketball 


Swim Day 
INDIVIDUAL 
INTEREST 
INDEX 


Arts and Crafts 


Playground Band 








Reverse Side 





index system. These selected people were organized by the 
trained leaders at their respective playgrounds. Regularly 
scheduled meetings were conducted to orient the boys and 
girls of the club in their responsibilities and function in the 
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integrated program on their playground. 

On all play areas, a formal system was utilized in that 
one member of the club was always on duty at the play- 
ground building for the purpose of operating the check 
system. This method proved to be the most efficient be- 
cause duties and responsibilities were clearly defined. The 
sense of responsibility and social contact involved seemed 
to appeal, for each play area had sufficient leaders so that 
no member of the club was required to perform the func- 
tion longer than one hour a day. Rotation systems were 
organized, and boys and girls were actively cooperating 
and competing with one another to see who could perform 
the most efficient job. 

In summation, as the summer program progressed, the 


three-way-check was. and will continue to be, instrumental 


in achieving a community recreation program which meets 
individual needs and interests. 

It gave us a control of issue equipment which restricted 
the possibility of misuse or loss, At the same time an 
indication of wear and tear on equipment was established 
by frequency of use, thus, enabling playground leaders to 
determine replacement needs to a finer degree. 

The Leaders’ Club innovation was necessary for maxi- 
mum benefit from the employed trained staff. It is also es- 
sential for developing youth leaders who can be utilized 
by other agencies operating in allied fields. 

The system itself is conducive to the progress of the 
conventional community recreation program which strives 
to achieve the ultimate objective of a qualitative program 


as well as quantitative one. 





Playground Staging 


John Higgins 


pee FOR a dramatic production of any type was a 
\ 


problem on our playgrounds for many years until we 
worked out a quickly assembled, easily transported, setting. 

The entire unit is made up of three pieces of canvas. 
Two pieces are 50 feet long and 6 feet wide, the other is 15 
feet long and 6 feet wide. The pieces of canvas are pro- 
vided with reinforced holes or grommets spaced 4 feet 
apart on each side of the canvas lergthwise. This makes it 
possible to hold the canvas in a vertical position by means 


of inserting metal poles in the ground, and hooking the 


canvas to the tops of the poles. The bottom of the canvas 


can be tied to the bottom of the poles to prevent movement 
of the canvas if there is a wind. 

The stakes that hold the canvas in position are 8 feet 
long and are made of *4-inch rigid electrical conduit. In 


Mr. Hicerns is director of recreation in Hammond, Ind. 
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f each stake there has been inserted and welded 


the top o 
a !4-inch, 6-inch-long bolt. This bolt fits the grommet but 
does not permit the canvas to slip further than to the end 
of the *4-inch conduit. 

The dressing rooms that are shown in the drawing are 
made by inserting the poles at the proper distance and fold- 
ing the canvas around them. 

In Hammond, Indiana, the problem of forcing the %,- 
inch poles into the ground is no problem because of the 
sandy condition of our soil. In localities where there is a 
more compact soil, arrangements should be made to drive 
the poles into the ground by means of a sledge hammer. 

We have found this stage to be very satisfactory because 
it can be put up in such a short time and dismantled in a 
much shorter time. The moving of the materials is no 
problem as the canvas can be folded and the poles can be 


hauled in any pick-up truck or station wagon. 





Joe’s Journal 


This sketch of “Joe 
Recreation” appears on 
all issues of the journal 
put out by the Fayette 
(North Carolina) 
Parks 


Department ind is used 


ville 
Recreation and 
as a mascot in connec 


tion with the various 
activities they sponsor. This little char 
acter was created to symbolize recrea 


children 
Why not adopt one ot your 


tion, and to represent the 
served, 
own, and make it familiar to citizens of 


your community ? 


Tips from Reports 


@ In Pocatello, Idaho, the police de 
partment cooperates with the recreation 
department by delivering youngsters to 
the playgrounds when they find them 
playing in the streets. 
@ On New Orleans, 


grounds they have good luck with th 


Louisiana play 


old tried and true “balloon contest.” 
This 


which attracts public attention 


event 
Bac h 


child receives a balloon filled with gas 


is always a_ spectacular 


and attached to a postcard on which 
the child’s 


Ballons are set free at a desig 


is written name and ad 
dress. 
nated hour, and those with cards re 
turned from farthest distances receive 
prizes. They report that seven hundred 
gas filled ballons, with string and post 
cards, have been costing $19.75. 

@ In Fayetteville, North Carolina, an 


other excellent idea is the provision of 


better picnic areas for family groups. 


The recreation department has opened 
one of these in a downtown park for 
business girls who wish to have thei: 


lunch there. Facilities are provided 
for making hot coffee. This has been 


a great success, 
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Pet Ideas for the Playground 
(As culled from 1952 District Recrea 
tion Conference Reports) 


Story-telling Hour —Our 
so we had the story-teller dress in 
keeping with a character in story being told. 
Now instead of a few children for story 
telling hour, the playground is packed 
Rutland, Vermont 


program was not 


a success, 


Program Chief Sunrise 
$35 for one performance. 
in Indian tells Indian stories and 
teaches children sign language. Cost shared 


by PTA’s 


Indian 
program 


puts on 
Dresses 


costume, 


no admission charge. 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


Skip-rope for Girls. Four different groups 
ranging in ability. We set up eleven founda- 
tion steps that they can accomplish. Draw 
up chart showing progress of each girl in 

Activity not competitive. 
Franklin, New Hampshire 


Sidewalk Art Show-——We hung 
nets from tree to tree in park and hung paint 
ings on nets. People of town were very in- 
erested in children’s art work. 


Veu port, Rhode Island 
blocks are 


learning the steps. 


volleyball 


Equipment. Tiles and concrete 
used for playground equipment. 


Flint 
These clubs 


community 
support 


Vichigan 


Playground Mothers’ Clubs. 
ire thirty-five years old in our 
Thirty-eight are 
ing program and raising money. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


now in operation, 


Playmobile. To provide additional recrea 
tion service for needy congested areas where 
there are no playgrounds, the Detroit Lions 
Club and Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion have a traveling playground, known as 
the Playmobile. This is a trailer with per 
manently installed baby swings, sand box 
and carnival-canopy, with movable equip- 
ment for crafts, games, sports. Pulled by a 
tractor, the Playmobile makes two 
day for eight weeks. Forest Gustafson, su 
perintendent of recreation, writes further: 
“The Playmobile consists of a low frame 
trailer fifteen feet by forty feet. The Lions 
Club paid $1,500 and also secured the loan 
of tractor. The Department of Parks and 
Recreation equipped the trailer at a cost of 
$1,500 and provided two leaders to supervise 
activities. Ten were selected in con- 
gested areas of the city; 
cations were on small school grounds, others 
were in the street. Where street locations 
were selected, arrangements were made with 
the Police Department for proper safety con 
trol during the periods of play.” 

Detroit, Michigan 


stops a 


sites 


some of these lo- 


Installation of Equipment 


Proper construction, _ installation. 


maintenance and use of swings, slides 


and other equipment are prime requi- 
sites for promoting safety on play- 
grounds. First of all, the apparatus 
must be well-designed and ruggedly 
built so as to assure many years of 
perfect, repair-free service before main- 
tenance becomes much of a problem. 


When 


will be safe if you specify certified 


purchasing equipment, you 
Grade A malleable frame fittings of the 
clamp type, tested to 50,000 pounds 
fully 
You 


threaded fittings, grey iron fittings or 


tensile strength, guaranteed 


against breakage. should avoid 
fittings which necessitate drilling the 
top beams of swing or combination 
unit frames. All such fittings reduce 
the strength of the equipment, multiply 
maintenance and repair costs, and re- 
duce the safety factors so essential in 
apparatus for public use. Avoid make- 
shift, unsightly welded joints or fit- 
tings, for welding in many ways com- 
plicates the work of installation, makes 
repair or replacement doubly difficult. 
and increases the freight rate. Weld- 
destroys the protective zinc coat- 


ing 


ing of the galvanized finish, also. 
Where malleable fittings of the clamp- 
type are employed, pipe members nor- 
mally take the lower “pipe” rate, not 
the higher “apparatus” rate. 

It is also very important that play- 
ground equipment be correctly —in- 
stalled, with adequate concrete footings 
and perfect alignment of all frame 
members to assure maximum structural 
strength and rigidity. 

With a view toward safety, appara- 
tus should be installed at the proper 
heights for respective age groups. In 
addition, a careful thorough mainte- 
nance program will avert playground 
accidents. Inspect equipment regularly. 
Defective equipment should be prompt- 
ly taken out of use and repaired. Haz- 
ards under apparatus, such as exposed 
pipes and unsafe surfacing, should be 
removed. Pits of sand. tanbark, saw- 
dust or shavings should be placed to 


cushion possible falls. 

All repairs should be made thorough- 
ly and in a workmanlike manner. Each 
individual piece presents its own pe- 
culiar safety aspects with regard to 
construction, installation, maintenance 
William J. Duchaine, Ameri- 


can Playground Device Company. 


and use. 
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DO YOU HAVE OUR Over 400 skits and stunts 
1953 CATALOG? to pep-up your programs 


Absolutely FREE The “ published 


“as ATL This catalog features a eda, 
CRAFTS complete selection of " 8 


COMPANY handicraft supplies for 
qsvaase 15. 0m8 leather work, weed f SKITS 
7 burning, ort work, spray 0 
7 pointing, lead casting 
and many other metheds and STUNTS 


completely described and 

fal ‘lola ait) tt illustrated. ideal for group 

OF BIRTHDAY education or personal use. ' by Helen and Larry 
HOLIDAY and eatieeee  sai co. EISENBERG 

GIFT IDEAS! 4705 Euclid Avenue Authors of Skit Hits, ete, 

Cleveland 4, Ohio 


HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 








~ ‘ re 
~ 4 Put new life into your indoor and ovtdoor 
‘ recreation programs for teen-age boys and. girls 
PLAY R and fun loving adults of al! ages You ll use 
these 400 new and fovorite skits and stunts at 
| camp, school, church and for any other informal 
E UIPMENT | group entertainment You ll get complete in 
; structions for all these easy-to-stage ideas 
Me — Just glonce of this table of contents and see 
i wR . . we . . . 
c ; “ - P TENNIS FOR TEACHERS its wide range 
omplete line o aygroun 997 « 
P e playg : ’ Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. . . . $3.50 1. The what, why, where and hew of 
home, playschool Play Devices. : MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—This skits and stunts. 2. How to make up 
book gives stroke mechanics and strateg t 
nig - your own. 3. One-person stunts, or how 


ASK FOR ; methods for handling large groups of pu , 
court. Included are 73 action photos ‘ to be “the life of the party.'' 4. Im- 





1 tit tal ice li ' 
special literature: catalog, price list, grams; Official Tennis ules; graphic wall cl promptu “quickies” and “longies"’ that 


complete specifications ond draw- with 38 chetches 
ings, booklet need little rehearsal. 5. Group stunts 


“PLANNING YOUR PLAYGROUND’’ TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR and dramatic games. 6. Longer stunts 
A handbook for players, 109 pp. .. . $1.50 requiring scripts and rehearsals. 7. 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—This Group stunts using a narrator. 8. Physi- 
THE J. E. BURKE , ap sama handbook gives simple directions cal feats and stunts with ao humorous 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. wae siting te ceng ager steehes end improving twist. 9. Skits from foreign lands. $2.95 


court strategy in both singles and doubles 
43 action photos and illustrations that sho ho . 
sein ae ; — at your bookstore or direct 
Factories ot champions play their shots 


Fond du Lec, Wis. RS Send for these books on approval: Helen td m - ‘) 
San GOA, Snes Gree 04 i: Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. SSOcCta li on = ress 
— : | 291 Broadway New York City 7 
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Americas Finest 
Athletic Equipment ALL GALVANIZED HEAVY DUTY 


“it’s The Selection of 
1S BUILT BY The Experts”’ 


uY ‘APPROVED BY PARENTS”’ 
FOR CATALOG WRITE: >> SiS ERK KCC 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. I O O K ' 
1600 East 25th Street . 


Los Angeles 11, Calif. New York 10, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 11 e CLIMBING GYM 











Circular—8’ high, 5° dia 
e METAL SAND BOX 


AWARDS YOU CAN AFFORD 17’ x 12’—16 gouge 
e ALL METAL SLIDE 


Stainless Steel Bedway——5’ high——10’ 


OVER 100 RECREATION long 
DEPARTMENTS USING SWING SET 


2 Flexi Swing Seats—Oilless Bronze 


OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS Bearing Hangers 


$249 °° 


WRITE TODAY FoR FREE SAMPLE __ “Specs on Request” 
CHAMPION RECREATION 


. EQUIPMENT, INC. 
W. R. (ele) Bb 4 auR oA ary Md . 1 Highland Park, Illinois 
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RECREATION 


is one of the fields in which 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship 
of Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known 
authority on extracurricular activities, 
this monthly magazine promotes the fol- 


lowing interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS—lIdeas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS— Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT—-Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 


—_ , 3 »() 
Subscription Price“). Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Personnel 


A Look at the Picture in 1952 


Leadership continued to be the num- 
ber one problem and concern of many 
cities. More extensive recruiting was 
carried on in an earnest attempt to se- 
cure and maintain high standards in a 
period of personnel shortage. Recrea- 
tion positions are being defined more 
clearly and extensively with increas- 
ing evidence that selection is receiving 
more careful attention. Twelve thou- 
sand copies of a new recruiting bro- 
chure, Recreation A New Projession in 
a Changing World were sent out upon 
request during 1952, reflecting new 
and increased recruiting activity. 

Although salaries continued to show 
increases, they have not caught up 
with the increased cost of living. Also 
the rate of increase has been greater 
in other professions which has made 
salary one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the attracting and placing of 
qualified workers. 

The placement of executives, as in 
preceding years, was most active in the 
smaller cities. Ninety per cent of the 
top executive positions filled in 1952 
were in cities under 50.000 popula- 
tion; seventy per cent were in cities 
under 25,000; fifty-seven per cent in 
communities under 15,000 population 
and forty-three per cent were in cities 
under 10,000 population. 

The salary range for executive place- 
ments was $3.000-$10.000. Positions 
in some of the larger cities turned over 
for the first time in several years, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and 
Oakland. California. 

Training programs increased as re- 
flected in the 


workshops. and conferences as a part 


number of institutes, 
of in-service training. Likewise, pro- 
fessional recreation curriculums at col- 
leges and universities were improved 
and the number of scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and interships increased. 

The study of leadership and train- 
ing needs in the southern region is 
progressing and when complete will be 


an aid in solving the training problem 


Mr. SUTHERLAND is the director of the 
Recreation Personnel Service of NRA. 
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A PRIL 


for the southern states. The regional 


approach to professional education 
which is being used by the Southern 
Regional Education Board should in- 
fluence the quality as well as equalize 
other opportunities for training on a 
geographical basis for both White and 
Negro students. 

Another important development in 
1952 was the appointment of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Person- 


Re- 


ports of five major subcommittees have 


nel to work with the Association. 
been appearing in RECREATION. 


Recent Appointments 


Willis Baker 
reation, Lincoln, Illinois. 

David P. 
Recreation, Watertown, Wisconsin. 

Eugene Chubb 
Parks and Recreation, Portland, In- 
diana. 

Keith Clark 
reation, Ottawa, Illinois. 

Richard L. Cooper, Director of Ree- 
reation and Adult Education, White- 
fish Bay, Wisconsin. 

Superintendent of 


Wellesley, 


Superintendent of Rec- 


Barry—Superintendent of 


Superintendent of 


Superintendent of Ree- 


James H. Grooms 
Parks 
Massachusetts. 

Roy B. 


land Community Center, 


and Recreation, 


Gunderson—Director, 


High- 
Park 


Bellevue, 


and 
Recreation Department, 
Washington. 


Worker. 


Association. 


Gwendolyn Hawkins—Girls’ 
Community Workers 
Newburgh, New York. 

Clarence FE. 


Hunsinger—Superintend- 


ent of Recreation, Athens, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 


Robert F. Kresge 


Charleston, 


Superintendent of 

Recreation, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Gene Landy—Youth Recreation Direc- 
tor, Sierra Ordnance Depot, Her- 
long, California. 

Donald B. Latshaw 


Recreation, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 


Superintendent of 


vania. 
Evah M. LeRoy—dAssistant 


Chambersburg Community 


Director. 
House. 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Joe Mason—Superintendent of Recre- 
ation, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


W. C. Sutherland 


Bret McGinnis — Superintendent — of 
Parks and Recreation, Poplar Bluff, 
Mississippi. 

Herbert McMichael 


Recreation, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Superintendent of 

Joseph G. Renaud—Superintendent of 
Parks 
California. 

Herbert K. Vetter 


visor, Recreation Department, New- 


and Recreation, Oceanside, 


Recreation Super- 
port News, Virginia. 


Earle D. Whitney 


Recreation, Butler, Pennsylvania. 


Superintendent of 


Mmionrce FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


‘ 


If you are on the board of your school or church, or 
on the house or purchasing committee of your club 
or lodge, you will be interested in this extremely 
modern, no-knee interference, Folding Pedestal Ban 
quet Table. Write for catalog and special discounts 


TETRIS 8! cevace sreeet F2U RTT 


Faster play.../onger life. 


DAYTON Steel 
quets have been the favorite of 


For years Rac- 
professionals ond beginners 
alike 
ing an 


Thousands cre now play- 
improved game —with 
more speed ond accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daoytons are practically inde- 


FREE 
RE and 
court layouts 
for badminton 
or tennis are 
yours for the 
ashing 


structible—ideal for 
schools and play- 
Steel 


tubular 


grounds strings 


ond steel 
frames are not af- 
fected by 
changes 


climatic 
No covers or 
presses are needed to 
protect them. They won't 
worp, splinter, rot of sag 
It will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 


for more information 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 
743 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


) Pk-nasepe! 


STEEL RACQUETS 





Watercycles 
Small pleasure craft which pedal and 
steer just like a bicycle and are built 
fot use on lake, pond or pool are the 
Watercycles. According to their man 


ufacturer, simplicity and dependability 
of design and quality construction en- 
sure ease of operation, safety, seawor 
thiness, and years of usefulness with 
minimum maintenance. Stable, non- 
sinkable and swamp-proof, they are 
streamlined to ride over waves easily 
and are exceptionally maneuverable. 
There are no exposed parts to endanger 
swimmers. 

Watercycles are available in three 
different sizes: the junior model for 
children up to eight years old; the 
senior model for older children, teen- 
agers and adults; and the companion 
model for two riders. For information 
write to The Selleck Watercycle Com 
pany, Inc., Boca Raton, Florida. 


Plastic Floor Finish 


\ new transparent plastic floor fin- 
ish which produces a 
long-lasting finish has been announced 
by the manufacturer. Called Skid-Not, 
the new product is a colorless liquid 


non slippery. 


which is reputed to form an attractive, 
semi-gloss, non-glare finish that lasts 
three to four times as long as wax and 
eliminates the frequent 
revarnishing. It can be applied over 
varnished or enameled rubber 
or asphalt tile, cork, terrazo or magne- 
site floors. 


necessity for 


wood. 
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For information write to The Mon- 
roe Company, Inc., 10703 Quebec Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Demountable Pier 


The Hussey Manufacturing Com- 
pany has announced the addition of a 
new, improved steel landing pier to 
their line of watersports equipment. 
suilt in demountable sections, the 
pier can be erected and taken down 
quickly and easily without skilled help. 
Storage in small space is possible when 
pier is disassembled. The vertical steel 
supports are adjustable at both top 
and bottom to allow for unevenness of 
rise and fall of 


the bottom and the 


water during the season. 


that any 
length or any shape pier desired is 
available. Additional sections may be 
added at any time, and a diving board 
may be installed without affecting the 
stability of the pier. 

\ water sports catalogue, giving 
complete details of the pier and other 
equipment, is available on request from 
the Hussey Manufacturing Company, 
9316 Railroad Avenue, North Berwick. 


Maine. 
For Your Information 


Many manufacturers of 
widely used in recreation centers have 
available free informational materials 
on the planning, construction and 
maintenance of facilities and equip- 
ment. Listed below are a few of the 
pamphlets which may be obtained by 
writing to the companies. 


Sections are so designed 


products 


Modern Methods of Floor Care (ED 
156); Proper Care of Asphalt and 
Rubber Tile (ED 136); Information 
Sheet on Dance Wax (ED 127); and 
Three Easy Recipes for Finishing Fur- 
niture. Consumer Education Director, 
S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Hillyard Handy Maintenance Manual; 
Modern Maintenance; The Way to a 
Beautiful Floor; and Floor Treatment 
and Maintenance Job Specifications. 
Hillyard Chemical Company, St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. 

How to Varnish or Lacquer Unpainted 
Furniture: How to Enamel and Finish 
Unpainted Furniture; and How to Fin- 
ish Marred Furniture. Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. HTD2, 900 Fauquier Avenue. 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 

{reas for Industrial, 
School and Public Recreation, Wil- 
liam J. Duchaine, American Play- 
ground Device Company. Nahma, Mi- 


Standard Sports 


chigan. 

Field and Court Dimension Chart; and 
Weight Chart. MacGregor Goldsmith, 
Inc., 4861 Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
32. Ohio. 

Concrete Swimming Pools. Portland 
Cement Association, 33 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Planning Your Playground, J. E. Burke 
Playground Equipment Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


cinnati 


Baseball and Softball Books 


With the 1953 baseball season un- 
derway, Hillerich and Bradsby’s annual 
baseball publication, Famous Slugger 
Year Book, is of interest to fans and 
players throughout the nation. 

This year’s edition includes pictures 
of the past season’s outstanding slug- 
gers, records, hints on how to bat and 
highlights of 1952 outstanding base- 
ball events. 


FAMOUS / SLUGGER 








Some time ago Hillerich and Brads- 
by released their 1953 Official Softball 
Rules which also contains pictures of 


winning teams and records of the 1952 
softball season. The two books may be 
obtained, free of charge, from sporting 
goods dealers throughout the country. 
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AL Ou the Campus 


Betty W. Jacob 





Institutes in Wisconsin 


Plans are now under way for two in- 
stitutes to be held in June at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s Camp Upham, 
at Wisconsin Dells, sponsored by the 
university's recreation curriculum. The 
first will be a three-day leaders’ insti- 
tute for municipal and school employ- 
ees who conduct summer recreational 
programs on a seasonal basis; and the 
second will be a week-long gathering 
for prospective teachers and recreation 
leaders, in which the natural environ- 
ment of the camp will furnish both the 


place and materials of learning. 


Drama in Ohio 


The second season of Shakespeare- 
under-the-Stars, presented by the An- 
tioch Area Theatre this summer, will 
serve as the prologue to the events of 
{ntioch College’s centennial year, to 
be observed in 1953-54. Eight plays 
will be 


the Greco-Roman Chronicles 


staged, in general as were the seven 
Chronicles of the Kings in last year’s 
festival. 
It is 


hoped that an educational symposium 


summer-long Shakespearean 


which was so widely acclaimed. 


on Shakespeare, which may be of inter- 
est to teachers, will be held during the 
presentation of the plays. 


Exciting Experiments Afoot 


Antioch has 


building, on the edge of the campus. 


acquired a foundry 
which will be remodeled to provide the 
college with an assembly hall and to 
Antioch Area Theatre. An 
ingenious, flexible plan for the physical 


house the 
arrangements of the auditorium has 
been developed by the theatre staff, 
with architects and college authorities. 
Seats will be mounted in movable 
groups on specially designed platforms 
of various heights. An overhead foun- 
dry crane will shift the platforms and 
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stage units quickly, making it possible 
to arrange any desired setting for au- 
diences of 200 to 1,350 persons. In ad- 
dition to exciting possibilities for the 
theatre, the plan will allow the college 
to experiment with large audience situ- 


ations in its educational program. 


After S. I. U.—What? 


In the student’s fancy 
lightly (?) turns to thoughts of a ca- 


Alfred Lord 


Tennyson). and students of Southern 


spring, a 
reer (our apologies to 


Illinois University were given an op- 
portunity to do something about it on 
February 10 and 11. The Southern’s 
Conference, during 


Second Career 


which more than fifty sessions were 
conducted, was held on the campus. 
The session on Recreation and Group 
Work was conducted by Robert L. Hor- 
NRA Great Lakes field 


Opportunities in the 


ney. district 
representative. 
recreation field were discussed from the 
standpoint of the importance of ree- 
reation as a profession, the nature and 
conditions of the work, methods of re- 
cruitment, requirements, general ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and_ re- 
wards. 

Within a short time, the university is 
planning to start the development of a 
campus picnic and recreation area near 
the present campus for the use of 


students. 


Southern Visit 


Another of the National Recreation 
Association’s representatives, W. C. 
Sutherland. visited the University of 
Kentucky during the last week in Feb- 
ruary, upon the invitation of Dr. Earl 
Kauffman, 
curriculum. 
charge of the NRA Personnel Division, 


conferred with fourteen recreation ma- 


director of the recreation 


Mr. Sutherland. who is in 


iors concerning their future careers. 
J g 


AMERICAN 
Apptoved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service ... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


aL MAN FIN 











NEW 
RECREATION 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recreation Bibliography. Washington 
6, D.C. AAHPER, 1201—16th St., N.W., 


1953. 
71 pp. $1.00 


A comprehensive and new bibliogra 
phy. Includes books under the head 
ings of theory, history, philosophy, or 
ganization, administration, leadership, 
areas, facilities, research, institutional, 
older people, programs, dancing, dra 
matics, music, hobbies, crafts, games, 
storytelling, sports, parties, and camp 
ing. 

A complete list of publishers and 
their addresses appears in the appen- 
dix. 


JESIRABLE AI RLETIC 
COMPETITION fe 


[hidea 


Desirable Athletic 
Competition for Children 


Guiding principles for recreation lead- 
ers, administrators, teachers and par 
ents conducting programs of athletics 
for elementary school age children 
Report is based on recommendations 
of competent pediatricians, cardiolo 
orthopedic 


gists, physiologists and 


surgeons. 


Price single copy 50c 


2-9 copies 35¢ each; 10-99 copies 25¢ 
each; 100 or more copies 20c each 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
1201 — Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








Listening and Viewing 


An “Up-and-Coming” Hobby 


Do you collect phonograph records, 
or do you have a few old ones buried 
away somewhere? Reliable informaton 
as to their value may now be obtained 
from Price Guide to Collectors’ Rec- 
edited by Julian Morton Moses, 

An original 1903 De Reszke Co- 


lumbia dise is valued at $150, 


ords, 
$2.50. 
and, 
among others, five thousand Victor Red 
Seal records are evaluated and priced. 
The collection of old 
hobby was described in an article in 
the November 17, 1952 issue of Life, 


in which a previous book written by 


records as a 


Mr. Moses, Guide to American Record- 
ings 1895-1925, $3.75. was mentioned 
as the principal reference volume. Both 
books are available by mail, postpaid, 
American Record Collectors’ Ex- 


Seventh New 


from 
change, 825 Avenue, 


York 19. 


Films for Pet Owners 


fre Fun, color film made for 
the R. F. 


Princeton Film Center, Incorporated, 


Canaries 
French Company. From 
Carter Road, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Private Life of a Cat, black and 
white, twenty minute, winner of Cleve- 
land Film Festival 1952 award. From 


Film Publishers, Incorporated, 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, rental $6.00. 
Out of the Heart, black and 
eleven minute, film produced with the 
Massachusetts S.P.C.A., 
and his dog, with film text. From same 


publishers, rental $4.00. 


white, 


about a boy 


Training You to Train Your Dog se- 
ries, three films, black and white, twen- 
ty, thirty-two and twenty-seven min- 
utes. narrated by Lowell Thomas. May 
be rented from local S.P.C.A. 


dealer, or 


or local 
audio-visual information 


from Film Publishers, Incorporated. 


Lots of Glory—Bit of Cash 

moviemakers may now 
The Lakeside 
Television Company, 1465 Broadway, 
New York 36, if they think the film 
can be used, will copy it, edit the copy 


Amateur 


have their day on TV! 


and add a sound track. It is then dis- 


tributed to TV companies on a percent- 


Write to Mr. Richard 


Stevers at Lakeside, about your films 


age basis. 


which have been shot at twenty-four 
frames a second. The films may be 
black and white or color; the subjects 
may be animals, people, sports, cus- 
toms or adventure—not static shots or 
scenery alone. No harm will come to 
the original film and its owner is free 
to use it—a professionally edited mo- 
vie—for non-commercial showings. The 
idea presents an exciting goal for an 
amateur movie group to shoot for, and 
offers a suggestion to the recreation 
center's program leader. The company 
suggests that, although the film’s own- 
er may never become wealthy through 
the sale of film, his original costs will 
probably be returned—with a bit of 
cash to spare. 

The Lakeside Television Company is 
presenting, for television use, a new 
Wild Life Series. Thirteen films con- 
cern individual animals in their natural 
habitats, two are devoted to snakes, 
three to marine life, and one each to 
Nature 


group leaders might check with nearby 


the circus and_ bullfighting. 
television stations as to if and when 
these films are scheduled for local pro- 


grams. 


Economy Notes 


The Chicago Schools Journal for No- 
vember-December, 1952, carries an ar- 
ticle by Philip Lewis, entitled, “The 
Old Can Be New in Audio-Visual.” 
Simple changes that can be made to 
existing audio-visual equipment to ex- 
tend and expand its usefulness are out- 
lined, covering the phonograph, pro- 
jectors, tape recorder, radio and tele- 
vision receiver. Some new accessories 
are also mentioned. 

Reference is made to “Salvage That 
Gordon K. Butts, in 


Screen for September, 


Filmstrip,” by 
Educational 
1952, in which a suggestion is made 
Indi- 


vidual frames that are still in satisfac- 


for salvaging old movie films. 
ging 


tory condition can be trimmed from 
the reel and slipped into notched, two- 
inch square, cardboard mounts, to be 


used as slide sequences. 
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Creative Dramaties for Children 


Frances Caldwell Durland. The An- 
tioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Pp. 
181. Paper $1.50, cloth $2.75. 
the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, in its section “S. R. 
the Movies.” 
statement that 
differen ein the European and Ameri- 
child The criticism was 
pointed not at the child himself but at 
his directors (especially the Hollywood 
variety) who visualize the child’s mind 


\ few weeks ago, 
Goes to made the per- 


tinent there is a vast 


can actor. 


through their own adult mental proces- 
child ex- 
presses his own natural childlike ideas 
responses very different 
that of the directors which the 
child actor must accept and adopt. 


ses. The way in which a 
may be 


from 


This point of view is significant be- 
cause this reference was made to the 
It is interest- 
ing. therefore, that Mrs. Durland ex- 
idea 


professional child actor. 


presses the same in her manual 


on creative drama, which recognizes 
the dramatic power of any child. 
Because, generally speaking, adults 
can rarely place themselves in the im- 
agination of the child. or understand 
his thought processes, or appreciate his 
need a body of 
skills, techniques, a philosophy and a 


sense of humor. we 
vision whereby to lead every child into 
a release of his imaginative emotional 
powers, and a creative development of 
his own personality. 

Those already working in 
the area of drama creatively conceived 
grateful to Mrs. Durland for 
her help in showing a bit more clearly 


persons 
will be 
the “how” of such development. 

The question does arise. however. as 
to how practical this manual would be 
This reviewer tried 
mind. 
Perhaps the answer is. that since this 


to the uninitiated. 


to read with such persons in 
manual developed out of class experi- 
ences and group research, a prospective 
leader should first take a course 
a brief one. in necessary skills and tech- 
The manual would then be in- 


This is 


even 


niques. 
valuable to teacher or leader. 
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new Publications 


Covering the 


Leisure-time Field 


in no way an adverse criticism of the 
manual itself, but rather an awareness 
of the power which must be inherent in 
such a leader, the skills which must be 
utilized and the values which should 
result. 

Notwithstanding the state- 
ment, here are some chapters which 
may serve any teacher or leader, even 
the beginner. Material for 
Creative Dramatics.” “Technique of 
the Story Drama.” “Suitable Dramatic 
Material.” “Analysis of 
Chapter VIII—-will serve to make any 
creative activity of greater value. 


above 


“Source 


Stories” 


In addition, the author has rendered 
a very real service in the chapters 
“Creative Directing” and “Specific Re- 
hearsal Problems.” If the teacher or 
leader working, even in the area of 
more formal dramatics, will study and 
follow these two chapters much of the 
unimaginative directing on high school 
and adult levels will be eliminated. 


I would suggest that any person de- 
siring to broaden his skill in teaching 
or direction, or to enlarge his vision of 
the true meaning of the creativeness in 
drama, would do well to include this 
hook in his library. WH alker, 
Creative Recreation Leadership Train- 
ing Specialist, National Recreation As- 
sociation. 


Grace 


Animals Under Your Feet 


Ivah Green. Grosset and Dunlap, 
New York 10. Pp. 129. $2.75. 

This delightful new kind of nature 
hook for youngsters tells the real-life 
stories of seventeen different animals 
whose homes are underground and who 
are literally living right under your 
feet! Its author, formerly a teacher 
of reading. literature and music in the 
middle grades, has also taught college 
and children’s 
knows chil- 
Some of 


the animals that she describes are the 


education 
She 


courses in 
literature. 
dren, but how to teil a story. 


not only 


mole, and such 
small creatures as bats. crickets 
worms. Chapter titles are intriguing, 
such as “An Upside-down Sleeper,” 
“Beware the Trap Door.” “Groceries 
Under the Bed,” “We Ride the Wind,” 
and others. Excellent photographs and 
sketches make the book appealing. 


gopher, woodchuc k. 
and 


The Junior Book of Insects 


Edwin Way Teale. FE. P. Dutton and 
Company, Incorporated, New York 10. 
Pp. 249. $3.75. 

This is a seventh and revised edition 
of a successful book on this ever-fasci- 
nating subject, in which little has been 
changed, but to which a number of 
things have been added. As Mr. Teale 
points out, “The ways of insects alter 
little: it is our knowledge of them that 
continues to expand.” If you have 
missed this in the past, be sure to add 
it to your library you will 
find it filled with invaluable suggestions 
for a playground, camping or nature 
program, or for starting a and 
absorbing hobby. It includes instrue- 
tions for the building of an ant house, 
the keeping of bees, hunting with a 


now. for 


new 


flashlight, collecting with a camera, 
the keeping of an insect zoo, and other 
thrilling projects, as well as chapters 
on various insects, 


The Rhythmic Program for 
Elementary Schools 


Grace Fielder. The C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. Pp. 244. 
$3.50. 

This excellent presentation of the 
various phases of a well-rounded pro- 
gram of rhythmic activities, although 
slanted toward elementary school teach- 
ers, and designed as a textbook for 
college and university teaching courses, 
should prove a boon to recreation lead- 
well. It is a 
teaching suggestions and material ar- 


ers as combination of 
ranged in the order of increasing com- 
plexity for maturing children. The ma- 
terial is well presented, and includes 
the rhythms 


but carries sec- 


not only instructions for 
themselves with music, 
tions on the principles and methods of 
teaching. the selection of activities ac- 
cording to the normal characteristics 
of different age groups. and a discus- 
sion of types of possible accompant- 
ment to rhythmic Content 
of a rhythm program for the year is 
broken down into three types of activi- 
fundamental rhythms, creative 
folk dances and singing 
games. This material is not highly 
technical and should be understand- 
able to the non-specialist. 


activities, 


ties: 
rhythms, 
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COMING EVENTS ‘Ch. 
1953 cad 


The spring and early summer months offer a galaxy of days and events to encourage a wide 
variety of program planning. There are some holidays which are an oceasion for gay decora- 
tions and festivities—others which call for more serious observances; days of historic signifi- 
cance which should inspire good bulletin board displays, dramatic activities, quiz programs; 
and days devoted to members of the family which can motivate a surge of gift making activity 
in the craft shop. Don’t overlook a single opportunity to make—and keep—vyour program alive 
and interesting 


APRIL 


April Fool's Day 14 Pan American Day—Americans 
National Hobby Month United for Peace and Progress 
National Arts and Crafts Week National Gardening Week 

National Laugh Week National Coin Week 

First Pony Express (1860) Paul Revere Ride (1775) 

National YWCA Week—For Good Fun, 
for Good Health, for Good . . . Join the 
YWCA! 

Patriots’ Day—in commemoration of 
National Collectors Week Battle of Lexington and Concord 


Easter 
Army Day 


Peary reached North Pole (1909) 


Daughter’s Day American Camp Week 


Founding of Playground Association of 22 First Arbor Day—celebrated in 
America—/forerunner of National Rec- Nebraska (1885) 

reation Association (1906) 22 Nested) Secial Bvalene Ber—~Voush 
Pan American Week Needs You 

National Boys’ Club Week 24-30 National Sports Week 

National Sunday School Week 25-May 2 Boys and Girls Week 


26-May2 National Baby Week 


May Day 11-16 National Cotton Week 
Child Health Day 12 National Hospital Day 
Be Kind to Animals Week 16 Armed Forces Day 


National Music Week—Enrich Your 18 World Good-Will Day (formerly Peace 
Life with Music Day) 


Derby Day 18-23 World Trade Week 


V-E Day 21 Lindberg completed first solo non-stop 
I Am an American Day transatlantic flight (1927) 


Mother’s Day 21-June 21 Father-Child Month 

National 4-H Sunday 22 National Maritime Day 

First Continental Railway completed 22-30 “Buddy” Poppy Week (VFW) 
(1869) 30 Memorial Day (Decoration Day) 


JUNE 


Flag Day y First Day of: Summer—longest day of 
Children’s Day the year 


Father-Son Week 21-: National Swim for Health Week 


Start of the Alaska Gold Rush (1897) Midsummer Day 
Bunker Hill Day 2° Battle of Litthe Big Horn—Custer’s last 


tand 
National 4-H Club Camp “ee 


: . Paul Bunyan Day 
Father's Day 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


April and May 1953 


Hlecen M. DAUNCEY Edinburg, Texas W. BP. Ward, President, Pan American College 
Social Recreation \pril 13-16 


san Marcos, Texas John Flowers, President, Southwest State Teachers College 
April 20-23 


san Antonio, Texas Olin LeBaron, Executive Secretary, Community Welfare Council, 
April 27-30 114 Auditorium Cirele 


Cedar Falls, lowa John ©. White, Director, Reereation Commission 
May 28-29 


\i LIVINGSTON Danville, Virginia \. ©. Smoral, Recreation Department 
Recreation April 13-16 


Raleigh, North Carolina J. M. Chambers, Director, Parks and Reereation 
April 20-23 


Concord, New Hampshire Donald FL Sion, Reereation Director 


May 1-2 


VMEELDRED SCANLON Hammond, Indiana John Piggins, Reereation Director, Board of Parks and Ree 


Recreation \pril 13-16 reation 


(Cedar Rapids, lowa John Nevin Niehol- Superintende nt of Reereation, 601 City Tall 
April 20 


lowa City, lowa Robert A. Lee, Director of Reereation, Recreation Center 


April 21 


Davenport, lowa led Corry, Director of Recreation, 236 West Central Parl 
April 23 


Fairfield, lowa lowa Recreation Workshop, c/o John Nevin Nichols, Superinten 
April 24 dent of Recreation, 601 City Hall, Cedar Rapids 


Atchison, Kansas Wavne Bly, Director of Recreation, Recreation ¢ 
April 27-30 City Hall 


OULINIssion 


RANK A. STAPLES Kingsport, Tennessee \ MecHorris, Director of Recreation, Department of Reerea 
\ ind Crafts April 13-23 
Marshalltown, lowa \. Edmund Olsen, Marshalltown Recreation Commission 


May 11-21 


Jefferson City, Missouri Robert L. Black, Community Recreation Assistant, State Offies 
May 23-29 Building 


£ ofl AC] VV ALKER Buffalo, New York Randolph Mineo, Director of Recreation, 


Department of Parks 
Creative Recreation \pril 28-29 


District Conferences 


National Recreation Association leadership training staff will be attending the following District Conferences 
some part in the conference programs and where they will be available for consultation on leadership train 


Southwest District Conference, April 9.11, Hotel Driskill, Austin, Texas: Miss Seanlor Midwest District 
| 9.11, Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska; New England District Conference, May 12-15, Hotel Viking. Ne wport, 
Walker: Great Lakes District Conference, April 8-10, Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


tining courses conducted by National Reereation Association leaders i. usually open toa whie 


wish to attend 


ke, communtcate with the potisor 


vwcation of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure , and the like 
s listed above. 
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MSut. 
Harold E. Wilson, USHCR 
Medal of Honor 


He Held On All Night 


QO, l OF THE SPRING NIGHT, the Red banzai 
attack hit like a thunderstorm. The darkness 
exploded into a nightmare. But Sergeant Wil- 


son went into action at once, rallying his hard- 
pressed men. 


Bullets disabled both his arms. Refusing aid. 
he crawled, bleeding. from man to man, sup 
plying ammunition, directing fire, helping the 


wounded. 


As the attack grew fiercer, a mortar shell 
blew him off his feet. Still. dazed and weak- 
ened, he held on, leading the fight all night till 
At dawn, 


by sheer courage, the Sergeant had saved not 


the last Red assault was beaten off. 


only his position, but the precious lives of his 
men. 


“In Korea,” says Sergeant Wilson, “I didn’t 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with lt 


think about where our weapons came from—I 
just thanked God they were there. 

“Now. back 
those arms. The united strength of millions of 
thrifty. hard-working folks like vou 
making America safer by investing in United 


States Defense Bonds.” 


* * * 


home, | realize what's behind 


Ww ho are 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now. improved Series E 
interest after 6 months. And 
interest, compounded semiannually 
Also, all n 


for 10 more vears. 


Bonds start paying 
average 6 
aturing kK Bonds 


when held to maturity! 


go on earning it the new rate 


During April, women volunteers all over 
America will be callin 
people to enroll then 


If you are self-emplove 


on business and professional 
n the Bond-A-Month Plan. 
d, enroll in the plan—-a sure 


savings system for you! 








_S. Defense Bonds! 





